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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Queen was right not to go on the Continent this year. 
An attempt to assassinate her, or to inflict any personal 
insult, would have driven the whole Empire mad with fury, 
and though such an attempt was not probable, it is clear that 
in passing through Belgium she might have been in danger: 
Dr. Leyds has mastered the Belgian Press, the common 
folk, especially the Flemings, who are under clerical influence, 
are saturated with hatred of England, and we this week see 
the result of vitriolic speech and bitter journalism. On 
Tuesday a lad of sixteen named Sipido attended a meeting in 
Brussels where violent denunciations of the Prince of Wales 
—then an expected guest, on his way to Copenhagen— 
were received with enthusiastic applause. Accordingly, on 
Wednesday evening, as the Prince was leaving the Nord 
Station, the lad—who had purchased a penny ticket, which ad- 
witted him to the platform—jumpedon the step of the Prince’s 
saloon,and fired at him four times with arevolver. The weapon 
twice missed fire, and the two bullets which were fired both 
missed the Prince, who proceeded quietly on his journey. 
Sipido declares that he wished to kill the Prince because he 
was “an accomplice of Chamberlain in killing Boers,” but 
quantities of Anarchist rubbish were found in his pockets, 
and it is probable that he was an ordinary sballow-brained 
Anarchist with a deadly hatred of all who are above himself. 
He should be asked where the Transvaal is. The Belgian 
Court expresses deep regret at the occurrence, but as it 
wakes no effective effort to prohibit the atrocities on the Congo, 
where sixty women were recently massacred because their 
husbands did not bring in enough rubber, the King’s emotions 
are probably not deep. The Belgians have some great 
qualities, but they have also a vein of coarse savagery in 
them which, when they are carried out of themselves by 
rage or religion, sometimes produces terrible results. Read 
the Belgian debate on the outrage: 





There was a long and serious debate in the Commons on 
Tuesday on the Indian famine. Nominally the question was 
whetker the British people should offer the Indian Treasury 
a grant-in-aid, bnt really it was a dispute whether the 
Government of India did or did not cause famines. Sir W. 
Wedderburn advised a recurrence to Joseph’s plan of 
storing grain, while Mr. S. Smith said the cause was the 
neglect of irrigation, and over-taxation of the ryots. Sir H. 
Fowler and Lord George Hamilton easily disposed of Sir W. 
Wedderburn’s advice, showing that the best kind of storage 
was quick communication with prosperous districts, and, 








The war news is all depressing this week. Neither Lord 
Roberts nor Sir R. Buller can move without remounts and 
supplies, and both are slow in arriving, or rather are required 
on a scale which involves delay. The Boers, therefore, re- 
covering courage, have come down in unknown force, and 
have driven back a British column which, under Colonel 
Broadweod, was at Thaban’chu. He retreated to the water- 
works which supply Bloemfontein, and being shelled out from 
thence, fell back on the capital itself. Unfortunately, in this last 
movement a heavy convoy which had been sent forward, with 
cavalry and artillery to protect it, fellintoanambush. A large 
body of Boers concealed in a ravine suddenly opened fire, 
and in spite of most desperate fighting more than three 
hundred troopers and artillerymen and two batteries with 
seven guns were killed or captured by the enemy, 
who also obtained possession of the waterworks. The 
military importance of the disaster, which, like the repulse, 
resulted from contempt for the enemy, is denied, but it has 
revived the spirits of the Boers, and enabled them to terrorise 
the farmers who were inclined to submit. Moreover, it 
seriously reduces, though it does not extinguish, Lord 
Roberts’s supply of water. The Field-Marshal waits, and 
will wait, till he can move with effect, but the waiting strains 
the nerves of those on the spot, and, in a less degree, of those 
who only watch at home. 


Mr. Rose-Innes has again spoken with remarkable force 
and insight on the question of settlement. Addressing his 
constituents at Claremont yesterday week, he declared that 
the agitation to secure the retention of independence by the 
Republics had compelled many who would otherwise have re- 
mained silent to speak out. The resolution he was about to 
move meant that two flags which had been wont to fly in 
South Africa in the past should fly there no more—that the 
two States would cease to exist. In tendering this advice to 
the Queen’s Ministers they would be abused, and England 
charged with making war to take those territories; but they 
knew it was absolutely false, that neither the English 
Government nor the English people wanted war or land. The 
proof was to be found in England’s unpreparedness at the 
outset. ‘Nobody wanted another war of this kind, nor to 
see the plains drenched with the best blood of England and 
of the flower of Colonial manhood, nor to see the foe dying 
in heaps for a hopeless ideal. Therefore he, and those who 
thought like him, said, ‘ Give us peace, in heaven’s name, after 
a settlement, but make no settlement not calculated to secure 
permanent peace.’” Independence, observed Mr. Rose-Innes, 
meant with the Transvaal Boer the continuance of the 
domination of the ruling caste. The methods which had 
worked before the war were now impossible and impractic 
able. ‘‘It is useless to attempt to piece together china 
broken in ten thousand fragments.” This fearless speech of 
Mr. Rose-Innes, a politician untainted by partisanship, and 
standing aloof alike from the Bond and the Rhodes group, 
deals the hopes of the conciliationists a heavy blow. 


For the first time for many months the centre of interest 
has shifted from South Africa. Since Monday all eyes have 
been turned to Ireland, where, after an absence of nearly 
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forty years, the Queen is now paying a holiday visit. Arriving 
at Kingstown on Tuesday afternoon, the Queen drove in 
through the suburbs and streets of Dublin to the Viceregal 
Lode in the Phenix Park on Wednesday morning, along a 
route nearly ten miles long lined by half a million people 
and decorated with a profuseness, picturesqueness, and 
variety admitted by the English visitors to have surpassed 
the decorations of London in 1897. The weather, which had 
been wet and stormy, changed to brilliant sunshine on 
Wednésday, and the Queen, who wore the shamrock all 
through, was greeted all along the route with extraordinary 
fervour. The motives of her visit were set forth with admir- 
able tact and simplicity in her reply to the Lord Mayor’s 
address :—‘ I came to this fair country to seek change and rest, 
and to revisit scenes which recall to my mind, among 
thoughts of the losses which years must bring, the happiest 
recollection of the warm-hearted welcome given to me and 
my beloved husband and children. I am deeply gratified 
that I have been able at this time to see again the mother- 
land of those brave sons who have borne themselves in 
defence of my Crown and Empire with a cheerful valour as 
conspicuous now as ever in their glorious past.” 


Dublin, with its broad streets and noble approaches, lends 
itself admirably to a great pageant such as that of Wednes- 
day, and the police had not the slightest difficulty in preserv- 
ing order during the procession, which passed off without the 
slightest friction or mishap. The tact and sympathy shown 
by the Queen were equalled by the cordiality of her hosts. At 
no point of the procession did the temper of the populace 
fall below the level of respectful curiosity. The threatened 
“monster procession” of the Extremists in the evening 
needed very little interference to secure its dispersal, the 
illuminations were witnessed by a dense but good-humoured 
crowd, and in spite of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s appeal to the people 
to remember Mirabeau and abstain from cheering the Queen, 
they preferred to act in the spirit of the lines of another Irish 
poet who sang :— 

“‘ Blest for ever was she who relied 
On Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride.” 
On Thursday the Queen spent a quiet day at the Viceregal 
Lodge, but her thought for “her Irish people” found wel- 
come expression in the new Army order for the formation of 
an Irish regiment of Foot Guards to be called the “Irish 
Guards.” 


The “bosses” of American parties are in consternation. 
Admiral Dewey, who took Santiago, has consented to stand 
for the Presidency as “the candidate of the people ”—that 
is, without a party nomination—and Mr. Hanna and Mr. 
Platt are wild with rage and doubt. Suppose the 
Admiral draws away half a million voters from the two 
parties, what becomes of wirepullers’ calculations? It is 
dreadful, and the Admiral is derided and denounced by a 
thousand pens. As he formerly refused to engage in politics, 
some strong pressure must have been put upon him, and we 
fancy it proceeds from that section of the Democrats which 
is in favour of gold and expansion. They are so afraid of 
Mr. Bryan that they would rather wreck their party than 
see him President. If that hypothesis is correct, Mr. 
McKinley’s re-election is almost a certainty. 


A Motion brought forward in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday by Mr. Hedderwick, affirming that it was desirable 
in the interests of the Empire that the Colonies should be 
admitted to some direct representation in the Imperial 
Parliament, though withdrawn by the proposer, led to an 
interesting discussion. Mr. Chamberlain, while cordially 
acknowledging the good intentions of the mover and seconder, 
found in the Motion a curious disregard of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pet theory of the impropriety of abstract Resolutions, and had 
no difficulty in showing that for the House to commit itself 
to such a Resolution would be premature, necessarily academic, 
and possibly mischievous. Mr. Chamberlain also made an 


excellent point in his allusion to the “magnificent rally of 
the Colonies to the cause of the Empire.” It was an injustice, 
he continued, to say that they had answered our call, because 
we made no call. They had voluntarily offered the assistance 
we had so gladly accepted, and great as that had been and 
valuable as it was, he believed that if in any stress or diffi- 





culty or crisis of our fate we did make a cal] on the Oskene 
their efforts would be immensely greater even than Po 
they had already made. Mr. Chamberlain did well te ho 
out this point. Just as the quality of Colonial loyalty hag 
not been strained, so we should be careful in this ae of 
Imperial representation to follow the Colonies rather than 
appear to dictate or even to suggest, 





Lord Rosebery spoke on Wednesday at the annual 
meeting of the Edinburgh Unity of the Empire Association 
and began by paying a tribute to the memory of Mr, W “ 
Forster, who started and founded the Imperial Federation 
League. Taking the greatness of our Empire as his theme 
Lord Rosebery cordially endorsed Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
disavowal, on behalf of the Government, of any desire to 
impose any scheme of organisation upon the Empire, and 
very properly recalled the action of the late Mr. Dalley—it is 
significant of the shortness of people’s memories that even 
the Times alludes to him as Mr. Daly—in arranging for 
the sending of a contingent from New South Wales to the 
Soudan in 1884-85. Lord Rosebery was less happy in his 
anecdote of the Australian statesman who, when asked 
whether his people went into the rights and wrongs of the 
quarrel, replied: “No, I cannot say they did. What they 
went for was the Empire.” That is only an Imperialistic 
variant on the maxim “ My country, right or wrong,” and, 
what is more, we cannot think that it fairly represents the 
attitude or the intelligence of our Colonial allies. Neither 
Canada nor Australia would have sent a single man to onr 
aid had we been engaged on a war aimed at the suppression 
of liberty or enlightenment. 





During the French Revolution the aristocratic party made 
an attempt to get rid of their most obnoxious opponents by 
incessant challenges. So publicly was the design spoken of 
that the group concerned were known by the nickname of 
the “Spadassins,” and were accused of hiring bravoes. The 
scheme failed owing to popular hostility, but it has, accord- 
ing to the Paris correspondent of the Times, been revived 
against the leading Jews. The Count de Lubersac is said 
to be the leader in the affair, and he insulted Baron Robert 
de Rothschild avowedly on account of his Hebrew origin. 
The Baron, a lad of twenty, accepted the challenge, and 
though the arbitrators decided that he could not, as a minor, 
be allowed to fight, a shower of challenges has followed, 
intended, as M. de Blowitz evidently believes, to compel 
the Rothschild family to quit France. Such plots always 
fail, but the incident is curious evidence of the height 
of inveteracy to which aristocratic and clerical feeling 
has risen in Paris. The Judges would, of course, give the 
Rothschilds protection, but if they applied for it they would 
be universally boycotted, French gentlemen retaining, as 
Carlyle said, “the single virtue of perfect readiness to fight 
duels.” A few years ago an unlacky editor who had madea 
sarcastic remark on the hunger for dainties displayed by 
young officers received twenty challenges, and worked 
steadily through them till he was severely wounded. 





The Reactionaries in France are strongly disposed to 
provoke a quarrel with Great Britain, their theory being that 
if the Republic is beaten at sea, as they think it would be, 
a Monarchy of some sort would be acclaimed by opinion. 
They accordingly spread abroad the idea that England will 
attack France, and so quickly bas the notion taken hold that 
there is a feeling among important classes of positive alarm. 
General de Galliffet therefore on Monday declared in the 
Chamber that the alarm was groundless. He kad felt it 
himself before he accepted office, but now he was certain that 
the coast both in France and Algiers was well defended. 
“ He could honestly declare that the arsenals and ports were 
free from all danger of invasion, the garrisons sufficient, and 
the gunners well trained.” Nothing was required except 
some “perfected guns of surprising rapidity and pre- 
cision,” and that all troops, both at home and in the 
Colonies, now under the control of the Ministry of 
Marine, should be placed at the disposal of the War 
Office. Like General Saussier, he believed it would 
be difficult “to find a Minister of War resolved to defend 
a house the doors of which had not been entrusted to 
him.” The speech was sensible and clear, but friends .of 
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call obeerve with pain that reinvigorated discipline has 
pane away departmental jealousies. Imagine Lord 
oe seley saying he would not defend Dover unless Mr. 


Goschen were placed under his orders. 





M. Delcassé, the French Premier, delivered in the Senate 
on Tuesday @ still more decided speech, He declared that 
‘» the Fashoda affair the end to be attained by defying 
Great Britain was altogether disproportionate to the effort 
which would have had to be made, and affirmed that of 
late French foreign policy had achieved many successes, 
in the Shanghai affair, for example, and many others of 
which Englishmen have scarcely heard. In conclusion, 
he vigorously denounced the Nationaliste, “ that party 
hich we have seen for two years prosecuting the most de- 
testable of campaigns, distorting facts, bent on persuading 
the country that it is being humiliated, systematically vilify- 
ing or ignoring the results obtained, attributing to the 
Government designs never thought of by it, accusing it of 
refusals which it has never given, and all the more cynical in 
ite assertions as it knows the Government to be too sensible 
of ite duty to confront it with contradictions which would be 
indiscretions.” The Senators warmly applauded the speech, 
and by a vote of 189 to 39, delivered on the following 
day, and therefore after reflection, ordered that it should be 

acarded in all the communes of France. The incident is a 
pleasing one, but everything that occurs suggests to cool 
observers that the nerves of Frenchmen are on edge, and that 
when the Exhibition is over there will be stormy scenes. 
Between April and September, however, much water will have 
ron under the bridge. 





The Italians, like the English, have been at last compelled to 
put down obstruction witha sharp hand. After scenes of inde- 
scribable violence, amidst which the President, Signor Colombo, 
resigned, the Government proposed on Friday week that in 
future Presidents of the Chamber should have the power of 
introducing soldiers to expe! Members guilty of obstruction. 
The Extremists, supported by some Tories, hoped to punish 
this proposal by refusing to re-elect Signor Colombo, but on 
Monday, the vote being taken by ballot, he was chosen by a 
large majority. Moreover, the new powers were conferred 
upon him, and though the Opposition declare that they will not 
recognise them, they have given up obstruction, and on 
Tuesday contented themselves with quitting the House in a 
body,—a fatile though dramatic kind of protest. The object- 
lesson will probably not be lost upon the Austrian and 
Hungarian Parliaments, and we venture to say that the next 
Constitution for any free country will contain a clause dis- 
franchising any Member who obstructs unless rescated by a 
three-fourths vote. As is carefully explained elsewhere, the 
Continental view of obstruction was that it was part of the 
game; but the right view, that it is a declaration against 
representative institutions, is at last making its way. You 
may just as well kill a man as paralyse him, and obstruction 
is intended to produce paralysis. 


In view of the arrangements under which the Scotch 
Education Department have keen empowered to nominate 
twelve candidates from Scotch schools for direct com- 
missions in the Army, Lord Balfour of Burleigh has issued 
an admirable circular indicating the principles upon which 
the selection will be made, and appealing to the school 
authorities to recognise the responsibility which will rest upon 
them as well as on the Department. Briefly summarised, 
these principles are (1) the recognition of all-round com- 
petence as opposed to special intellectual equipment; (2) 
insistence on adequate proof that the candidate has made 
good use of his educational opportunities ; (5) the production 
of satisfactory evidence that those selected possess, in ample 
measure, the qualities of character and physique specially 
needed in the career of arms. Lord Balfour is con- 
fident that this method of selection ought to confer 
very high honour upon the candidates selected, and must 
imply a large measure of confidence in the schools. from 
which they are chosen. We sincerely trust that Lord Bal- 
four’s wise words will not be thrown away on the English 
public-school masters, who, owing to the independence of 
secondary schools in England, are left practically uncontrolled 








in the nomination of candidates for commissions. It would 
be a real disaster if this method were regarded as a new 
back-door into the Army, as a method of slipping in boys 
who would not pass for Sandhurst, instead of a great oppor- 
tunity for reinforcing the efficiency and brain-puwer of the 
Army. 








A telegram was received in London on Monday announcing 
the arrival of Captain Borchgrevink, leader of the Sir 
George Newnes Antarctic Expedition, at Stewart Island, New 
Zealand. The chief scientific achievement of the expedition 
is the location of the Southern magnetic pole, while a sledge 
party made a new “farthest South” record by reaching 
78° 50’. Captain Borchgrevink and his party, who have, 
apart from the loss of their zoologist, returned safe and well, 
were deposited by the ‘Southern Cross’ in February, 1899, 
on Cape Adair, where they built a house and proceeded to 
explore the neighbourhood. The experiences of the ‘ Belgica’ 
already proved that it was possible to winter in the Southern 
ice-pack ; Captain Borchgrevink bas now demonstrated the 
possibility of making a long inland journey in the Antarctic 
Continent. We congratulate Captain Borchgrevink on his 
achievements; we condole with him that his return should 
have occurred at a time when the eyes of the civilised world 
are fixed on a point much nearer the equator than the poles. 


There was a remarkable and significant scene in St. Paul’s 
Oathedral on April 3rd, which was crowded when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury preached at the “F. M. Buss Com- 
memoration.” A special service was held in thanksgiving for 
the benefits accruing to the nation from progress in the 
higher education of women, 1850-1900. The procession was 
divided into five sections, including a hundred and fifteen 
women graduates, and about a hundred and forty representa- 
tives of the highest educational authorities. The Archbishop’s 
sermon upon the virtuous woman, whose prico was above 
rubies, was most excellent and suggestive. He pointed out 
that the utilitarian view of education had to be taken into 
account; a man must be prepared for his work; but his 
service came second, himself first, and, in spoiling himself, he 
spoilt his work. So with women, they were entitled to culti- 
vation, to be left to their own experience to find what best 
suited their own sex, that they might more and more easily 
become real women, able to recognise their duties and their 
place in creation. The Archbishop’s sermon was full of that 
appreciation of his subject which comes with conviction. The 
scene surely marked an era in women’s work, and it signified 
not only the search of cultivated women for the old paths, 
but the renewed motherly pride of the Ohurch in the 
cultivation of her women. 


Dr. St. George Mivart, a Roman Catholic convert, well 
known as a biologist and writer on theological topics, died on 
Sunday after a short illness at the age of seventy-two. He 
was recently brought before the world throngh a collision 
between himself and Cardinal Vaughan. He had expressed 
opinions in the Vineteenth Century which were in conflict with 
the teaching not only of Rome but of Christianity; but 
the Cardinal, instead of condemning his opinions, ordered 
him to sign a general confession of faith. This confes- 
sion contains, besides the usual dogmas of Obristianity, 
some expressions which no educated man, unless con- 
vinced that Christianity is an unintelligible but divine ? 
mystery only to be interpreted by a priesthood, could possibly 
sign in sincerity. Dr. Mivart refused, and was accordingly 
placed outside the Church. The incident made some stir, 
especially among those who believe, too sanguinely, that the 
Roman Church, as the living interpreter of the faith, could 
reconcile her ideas with those of advancing thought ; but it 
chiefly shows that the Reactionaries, now all-powerful in 
Rome, are more resolved than ever to exclude the claim ot 
human reason. If they advance much further on their 
present line they will reach the level of the Brahmins, who 
teach that there is a supra-sensual side to all things, and that 
consequently the senses cannot be trusted even as to the 
things of sense. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GARRISON OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is perhaps good for our people to have so little 
J imagination, for the defect enables them to push 
straight on without considering consequences overmuch, 
but it is a little puzzling sometimes to those who desire to 
argue with them. Just now, for instance, they are dis- 
cussing the question of lenity versus severity as if the 
point at issue were legal, or, at best, involved a moral 
difficulty only, quite forgetting that the dispute affects as 
a governing factor the whole future administration of 
South Africa. Not one in ten of those who censure or up- 
hold our position seem to have asked themselves how, after 
the Republics have been absorbed, South Africa is to be 
garrisoned. That it must be garrisoned scarcely needs de- 
monstration. In so vast a dominion—the whole of it from 
Cape Town to the northern frontier of Rhodesia is eight 
times the size of France—ruled by white races so divided in 
feeling and aspiration, and peopled by black tribes so 
fierce and so uncivilised, there will be sporadic movements 
which, if neglected, may develop into formidable insurrec- 
tions. We must for many years after the pacification have 
the means of suppressing such movements sharply, rapidly, 
and without risk of the dangers which even temporary or 
accidental defeat would involve. In other words, we 
must for years to come either keep an army of fifty 
thousand men in South Africa, with a most unusual pro- 
portion of cavalry and artillery, both of them costly arms, 
or we must station there twenty thousand men as a 
reserve for emergencies, leaving defence in a usual way 
to a local mounted Militia. The.former is a most expen- 
sive device, which if paid for out of local taxation will 
absorb the entire surplus upon which the British Govern- 
ment relies for the payment of compensations to loyalists 
—including the great mine-owners—and for relief to the 
British taxpayer. We shall not keep a British army of 
fifty thousand men seven thousand miles from our shores, 
with an unusual proportion of cavalry, and perfect means 
of transport in mobilised order, as if ready to march at 
an hour’s notice, for less than five millions a year, and 
where is the money to come from? The Colonists—mine- 
owners included—will not give it willingly when this 
excitement is over, and if the House of Commons provides 
it, the expense will be a constant source of irritating 
debate, will be reduced whenever a Radical Ministry is in 
power, and if the lean years come, as they must come in 
their turn, will be whittled away altogether. We could 
not keep up even the Indiav Army but that India pays 
her own way, and even with that advantage we allowed it 
to dwindle until when the Mutiny arrived, and the Empire 
reeled, we had just eighteen thousand white men in the 
huge peninsula ready for battle. It is folly to lay down 
a scheme s0 costly as part of the permanent policy of an 
Empire governed by a taxpaying democracy, ruling so 
many and such different and separated countries that 
it may at any moment be called upon for an army beyond 
seas, and so envied by its neighbours that it has always 
to face the chance of having to defend its very existence 
against the onslaught of some European coalition. 

The difficulty, it must be remembered, is enormously 
increased by the fact that in South Africa the lett 
arm of Great Britain is tied behind her back. Her 
people have the power of so conciliating inferior races 
that they can trust hundreds of thousands of their 
dark subjects with arms, that dark regiments volun- 
teer for their wars in scores, and that men from the 
bravest tribes in the world ride in from fields of battle 
but just lost to be their devoted soldiers in battles far 
away. An Afridi regiment, it is reported, is to garrison 
Wei-hai-wei. We could even in South Africa maintain 
and trust as soldiers fifty thousand Zulus, Basutos, and 
Kaffirs, while if we allowed the Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and 
Maoris who are anxious for the service to set sail we 
could place 1a South Africa a dark army more numerous 
than the white adults of the two Boer Republics, and as 
obedient and orderly as any soldiers born within these 
islands. We refuse to avail ourselves of this unique 
instrument of power, and the refusal is right, but it 
throws, if we are to rely upon force alone, the 
whole burden of garrisoning a continent upon the 
fighting classes of these small islands, where there 





is no conscription. The alternative is ‘iti, 
and we know from Awmerican precedent bp — 
ence in Canada, Australia, and South Africa th = 
is a sufficient alternative ; in other words, that if I 
provide the artillery and munitions, the Colonists vi 
provide mounted infantry as good for battle as . 
soldiers, and in sufficient numbers. That is a reasouabi, 
plan, and one exceedingly beneficial to Colonists, who j - 
land of blacks must not for their own safety sink its 
the podded ease of English rural life ; but how is it rei 
carried out if one of the two races which make up th 
white population is to be treated as secretly dlieal> 
To arm the Dutch while they are enemies is only te 
provide the means of insurrection, yet if we arm ouly the 
Colonists of British descent we shall not have a sufficient 
force, and shall have to entrust all practical power to 
that worst of governing instruments, a privileged militar 
caste. We must trust all whites alike, or hold i 
Africa, like India, through an irresistible garrison ; and 
if our trust is not to be folly we must abstain from 
sowing amidst half the population the seeds of hereditar 
hatred by what is called a “ just severity.” Be it es 
stood we are not discussing to-day, much less disputing, the 
justice of severity to rebels. We do not believe, like mest 
of those around us, that rebellion is a venial moral offence 
or deny for one moment that it is sometimes the duty of 
a merciful ruler to crush out resistance in blood. It wag 
his duty in the Indian Mutiny. But we maintain most 
strongly that in the special circumstances of South 
Africa wise statesmen will postpone abstract justice to 
the necessity of inducing the two branches of the 
dominant caste to live together in amity, and that if we 
blister the memories of one of the two by executions, 
confiscations, and disfranchisements, as we once did in 
Ireland, they will not so live. All nations except the 
British are vindictive, and it is because we lack that 
“strong quality,” as we recently saw it described, that 
we are able to rule in quiet a fifth of the human race, 
Who hates Afridis here, though they killed heaps of our 
children just to give themselves excitement ? The policy 
which accepted the Highland clansmen after their in. 
vasion of England as soldiers of the Crown, may not 
have been just to the Lowlanders they harried, but it made 
of Scotland a united country, and of all Highlanders 
loyal subjects of the first descendant of Marjory Bruce 
who ever willingly spared a foe. But these are Dutchmen, 
not Highlanders, we shall be told, and, being Dutchmen, 
they will always continue to hate us. Will they? 
Better ask the Bentincks or the Keppels for an opinion 
upon that very important subject. Those families seem 
to us fairly loyal ; but if their testimony is distrusted, take 
that of Americans as to the descendants of the Dutch- 
men who lost New York, and one of whom is at this 
moment Governor of the State. 





THE NEW POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


E do not see much in the objections raised to the 
appointment of Lord Londonderry as Postmaster- 
General because he is a Peer. It is, of course, highly 
expedient that Members of the House of Commons should 
have a perpetual claim to the highest civil appointments, 
tor they rule the country, and in order that it should be 
ruled well the House must be made attractive to the 
ablest men, and those able men must be trained in 
Executive careers. That is in the alphabet of politics. 
But at the same time a similar necessity exists in the 
case of the Peers while they are legislators, sharpened 
rather than blunted by the fact that in a graded society 
like ours it is a very good thing that the highest in rank, 
especially if they are rich and influential, should be 
tempted to work for the State instead of wasting their 
lives in idleness or boudoir intrigues. It is not an advan- 
tage to the community that the great should be politically 
boycotted as they are in France and in America. Our 
complaint of the appointment, if we cared to make one, 
would be that the post is one which in a peculiar degree 
requires a man of unusual organising powers. 
success of the Post Office as a Department is no doubt a 
marvel. You puta letter into a box addressed to any 
person in any place on earth, with a penny stamp 
or a twopenny-halfpenny one on it, and in nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand thet 
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— delivered, and as rapidly as the means of 
letter ication will permit. Parcels and newspapers 
 cenie a little more frequently, but the per- 
disappeey + ght even with them is so small that the 
— ine who has travelled in many countries, and 
present wan liking for newspapers, cannot recall ina 
= i fe five cases in which his supply missed him, or was 
long wa tably delayed by the post. Messengers deserve to 
ig often, but the postman traverses sea and land, 
” “en . pt forest, with a directness and certainty that 
— pore not only for civilisation, but for the 
: ie A with ’ which the Department is served. The 
n extends to pecuniary transactions. The Depart- 
yea become one of the greatest banks in the world ; 
— ofits bank clerks, as we may call them, are poor 
bt often discreditably paid ; yet so perfect is the system, 
so accurate the judgment of those who select the post- 
masters, that there have been fewer scandals in the 
banking department than in most private banks dealing 
with equally large affairs. Practically no man who 
deposits money with the Post Office, or buys a Post Office 
order, ever dreams that either he or his correspondent can 
by possibility suffer a loss. The Department is, in 
fact, the most successfully conducted great business in 
the world, and, like the Opium Department in Bengal, 
affords a final answer to those who affirm that no Govern- 
ment can manage any great trading concern as well as 
the private speculator. That statement is perhaps true 
of some branches of State business which are not expected 
to pay; but when one of the objects is profit it is entirely 
without foundation. 

Nevertheless there is work in the Post Office for a great 
organiser. Much more might be done to ensure quick 
delivery, especially of cross-country mails,.a great deal to 
facilitate internal and inter-State remittance of money, 
and something at least to remedy the injustice under 
which remote places still suffer. Their inhabitants pay 
for the post like everybody else, and pay taxes beside, 
and ought to be as much regarded by the managers of a 


State monopoly as if they lived in London. They 
do not necessarily pay less head for head. The grand 
work of a great chief, however, would not lie in 


this direction, but im another,—a more perfect con- 
tentment of the servants of the Department. They are 
toacertain extent sweated now, and but for their special 
respectability would be on the verge of a strike. That is 
to say, the pay of postmasters in country districts 1s often 
wretchedly inadequate, and the postmen have since the 
introduction of the parcel-post been more heavily worked 
than almost any class in the community except signalmen 
on a rdilway, more heavily worked, indeed, than would be 
possible but for the irresistible attraction which a pension 


is found to offer to a certain class of labouring wen. | 


[bey will do anything to earn one, and they do earn 
it, submitting to bear burdens in the snow and _ in 
the heat which move to pity the very carters on the 
roads, The results are, we are told, a larger percentage 
of disease than ought to occur among men who are self- 
selected as willing pedestrians, and a total of trials and 
punishments for stealing letters so heavy as to be per- 
ceptible in criminal returns. Much of the suffering, 
being the result of climatic conditions, cannot be avoided, 
but much also could, we feel confident, be prevented, or, 
if not prevented, compensated by a better graduation of 
the scales of pay in proportion to age. A rash philan- 
thropist might destroy the Department as a revenue- 
earning force, but a capable organiser with as much 
feeling for the men as a good Colonel has for Tommy 
Atkins could, we feel certain, gradually diminish, or even 
extinguish, a very considerable amount of suffering such 
as Ought not to be endured by most useful and worthy 
servants of the State. 


And there is a third and much larger reason why the | 
| European Powers. 


Postmaster-General should always be selected on grounds 
of public policy for his efficiency alone. ‘There is growing 


up among us a school of politicians who hold that the | families of her unpaid soldiers and officials. 


Post Office should make no profit, that its whole revenue 
should be devoted to public improvement—especially, we 
may remark, by the nearly or quite gratuitous transmis- 
s10n of newspapers—and that the existence of a surplus is 
of itself proof that the reduction of charges has not been 
pushed far enough. With that school we have no 
sympathy whatever. On the contrary, we hold that the 





success of the Post Office as an instrument for earning 
money is proof that the great mine of beneficial taxes has 
never been sufficiently worked for the benefit of taxpayers. 
There is a time rapidly coming in all civilised countries, 
and even in Great Britain, when Chancellors of the 
Exchequer will be at their wits’ end for resources. 
Civilisation grows year by year more expensive. Science 
and the trade jealousy of nations are almost daily increas- 
ing the costliness of the preparations for war. The desire of 
the toiling classes for safety in old age grows with every 
advance in education, and will end by securing a majority 
of votes in support of experiments some of which will be 
rash and many doubtful. The cost of building, the 
numbers of the people, and a consciousness that herding 
is injurious alike to health and morals are in most 
countries all increasing together, and it is almost cer- 
tain will in a very short period greatly increase municipal 
taxation. The total result is a slow but unceasing 
increase of State and municipal imposts, which the 
moment that Income-taxes and Death-duties have reached 
the bearable limit will compel the Treasuries to look 
about for other sources from which their chests may be 
supplied. They will find one in “profitable trading,” 
that is, in supplying to the peoples those things, such as 
the means of communication, insurances, electric power, 
water for irrigation, and the like, which can be profitably 
supplied only when the demand is universal, and, so to 
speak, pays itself. The Continent has already projected 
or carried out a general monopoly of railways, but here 
the first experiment of the kind, made with the avowed 
view of relieving taxation, will probably be universal and 
compulsory insurance against fire, sickness, old age, and 
death. The discussion on old-age pensions, if it ever 
becomes a question important enough to shake down 
Governments and cause Dissolutions, will, we predict, end 
in that, and for such an experiment the Post Office, which 
is the only ubiquitous Department, will be the only 
possible, efficient, and yet comparatively cheap agency. 
It should, therefore, be kept at the highest level of 
efficiency, and be regarded as of all offices the one in 
which a politician with a genius for organising can do the 
most effective work. It should be reserved for such men, 
and not given either to reward or to conciliate any 
partisan whatever. Indeed, though, as we have said, it 
is good that great posts should be open both to Members 
and to Peers, we see no reason why this special office 
should be a political one at all. It is like the command 
of an army rather than the control of a Department, and 
like the command of an army, should be entrusted to the 
most efficient. We would not, however, press that point, 
as each of the great parties may produce its own 
organisers; all we maintain is that value as a supporter, 
or even as a counsellor, is no adequate reason for making 
a mau, whether taken from the Commons or the Lords, 
the Postmaster-General. 





RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND TURKEY. 

| T is wonderful, as Carlyle said, how long a rotten 

fabric will last. We suppose that Providence permits 
this mystery for large ends unperceived by our finite 
minds, and we accept the fact.’ But it is certainly strange 
that Turkey, menaced all round, honeycombed by internal 
rottenness and discontent, piundered by a gang of 
marauding rulers, and treated as no longer a really 
sovereign Power, should yet continue to endure,—a great 
barbarism in the very midst of civilisation, and occupying 
the central part of the habitable globe. Since the battle 
of Lepanto Turkey has declined, she has seen slice after 
slice of her territory annexed by her great Northern 
foe, within half a century she has lost half of her popula- 
tion and most of her European dominions, and to-day her 
most vital material interests are threatened by two great 
A writer in 'Tuesday’s Standard has 
described her bankrupt Treasury, and the poverty-stricken 
Yet Turkey 
continues, and it may be that, taking into consideration 
the mutual jealousies of European Powers, she will con- 


| tinue to endure as a tolerated State for some years to 


come, especially when we remember her theocratic 
character, which binds her people together in a bond 
stronger than that of mere politics, and her brave and 
powerful army. We cannot tell, but one thing we do 
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know, and that is that the Turkish Power will end as it 
begun, ina torrent of blood and an avalanche of ruin. 
The Ottoman horde will be consistent throughout its 
history, and will, in vulgar language, “ die game.” 

But, on the other hand, her substantial power is as- 
suredly threatened now in a most formidable way by 
Germany and Russia, both of which Powers are playing 
a wary and in some respects dangerous game in the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan,—dangerous certainly for 
'Tarkey, possibly for one another. The visitor to Con- 
stantinople since the Greco-Turkish War has found the 
city almost in the hands of the Germans. He has 
seen the troops ofticered by Germans, the hotels crowded 
with German traders and seekers after Government conces- 
sions, and he has heard English and French laments that 
the enterprising Teuton was carrying everything before 
him. It goes without saying that this all-pervading German 
influence was related as effect to cause to the undisguised 
support which the German Emperor, supported, it is to 
be feared, by the mass of the German people, gave to the 
Sultan not only in the war with Greece but in the case of 
the crimes against the Armenians. Both series of facts 
are also related to the policy of colonial extension in 
Asia Minor which is one of the numerous idées méres of 
the Kaiser, and perhaps his most important and persistent. 
The rationale of the project is of course evident. It is 
the question of the necessity of German territorial expan- 
sion consequent on the enormous increase of German 
population. Is the surplus population to remain German 
in speech, feeling, and social structure, or is it to be 
absorbed in the great organism of the United States? 
Bismarck tried, as far as he could, to discourage expatria- 
tion while yet forbidding any Colonial policy. But facts 
were too strong for him, and the tendency to an increase 
of population has been far more evident since his day. 
The Kaiser, therefore, seeing this population question 
looming up as a very serious problem, looked about him, 
and came to the conclusion that the derelict yet inherently 
fruitful and important regions in Asiatic Turkey were 
eminently fitted for German colonisation. Once these 
regions were the very centre of civilisation; may they 
perhaps become so again? Many German colonists have 
already produced veritable oases in the deserts of Syria in 
the shape of charming German villages, which call forth 
the praise of every traveller, The itmmense extension of 
these settlements under an organ:s:«1 system, which in 
time might grow into a German ¢’..ionial Empire with 
access to the Black and Mediterranean Seas, and holding 
a position midway between Europe and Asia, appealed 
naturally to the nimble mind of the Emperor. Two things 
were necessary for the success of the policy,—a good under- 
standing with Turkey, and a series of railway concessions 
which would connect German settlements under the 
patronage of the German Government and through the 
aid of German capital. The policy has not been without 
its dubious features ; but it has been well conceived, and 
has been carried out with much success. 

But Russia had marked the decaying Turkish Empire 
for her own, and was not disposed to see her claims set 
aside by her jealous Teutonic neighbour. An indecisive 
policy during the Armenian and Greek crises had reduced 
Russian influence, which up to some five or six years ago 
had been all-powerful at the Porte; so that, while 
Germany appeared as an avowed friend, Russia resumed 
her old character of an enemy of Turkey. But it was 
impossible for Russia as the supposed historic heir of the 
Turzish dominions to accept any inferior position in 
Constantinople diplomacy, so we see Russian claims 
revived, not in an extreme form, but in the shape of a 
series of demands parallel to those of Germany for rail- 
way concessions. But while in the case of Germany these 
railway projects are genuine commercial enterprises, in 
the case of Russia they are rather political. The 
Russian lines will probably be of value to the Russian 
Empire as a great political organism,—the leading 
motive of the whole Russian railway system both in 
Europe and Asia. The German lines, on the other 
hand, will be of distinct commercial value in addition to 
their use as a symbol of the projected extension of German 
dominion. In either case railway concessions are in- 


tended as a peaceful and gradual means of transferring 
the ownership of Asia Minor from Turkey to Germany 
The Sick Man is to be deprived of his 


and Russia. 


. h sa ‘ . 1 db . di i ell 
in eritance piecemeal and by indirect rather than by ditect 
means. 

Is this gradual and mechanical process 0 int 
Turkey likely to be successful ? tia words aes 
Turkish dominion be ended by the peacefnl methode 
mercantilism and revolution of means of transit ? v. 
doubt whether the Ottoman Power can be ended b : 
process of euthanasia. It came into the world by : 
conquering and bloody horde, and its character hag ia 
changed and never will. Under the European dress 
of the pashas of to-day beat the fierce lusts and 
passions inherent in the race; the Sultan is a naty. 
rally astute barbarian, who is indeed severely criti. 
cised by discontented and “ reforming” Turks but 
who, after all, typifies the fundamental ideas of 
his subjects; and, above all, the Turkish system 
bound up with a mechanical revelation from heaven, 
cannot be reformed. Pare away thin slices as much a 
you will, introduce as far as you may all the superficial 
elements of Western civilisation, you cannot ultimately 
avert a great clash of opposing forces when the full. 
blooded, virile Slav throws himself on the decaying 
Ottoman. What line Germany will take when that day 
of doom arrives it is not easy to say. Will she stand by 
her barbarous protégé, and so risk a European war, or will 
she, while safeguarding her new interests in Asia Minor, 
make terms with Russia? It is only very indirectly our 
business, but we may hope that Germany will not play 
such a part in the Near East as to perpetuate the greatest 
political scandal in the world. Germany, Austria, and 
Russia once made a “deal” about Poland. Whatever 
history may say of that, it could scarcely condemn a 
‘deal ” about Turkey by the same three Powers. 





OBSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 


HE English House of Commons, in comparison 
with the Parliaments of other countries, has been 
singularly fortunate. Like the rest it has had its attack 
of obstruction, but unlike the rest it has taken the com. 
plaint early and under favourable conditions. The Irish 
Members did their best, so long as the old rules of pro- 
cedure were in force, but they had to work under two dis- 
advantages. Obstruction was not then in the air as it is 
now. It was a weapon the use of which rather shocked 
people. Parliamentary institutions were stil] regarded 
with reverence, and obstruction was consequently held to 
be discreditable, and almost sacrilegious. Since then it has 
become so common abroad that it has taken its place 
among the ordinary incidents of Parliamentary life. A 
Bill is resisted according to circumstances,—by argument, 
by agitation, or by obstruction. Parliament may be 
either convinced, or terrorised, or prevented from express- 
ing an opinion. All methods are equally respectable ; the 
choice between them is governed simply by convenience. 
When Speaker Brand made his famous coup @état he 
could rely upon the country for support. He was but 
putting down a nuisance which had already been ticketed 
as such by public opinion. Now, in Austria or in Italy 
few people dislike obstruction for its own sake. They 
dislike it because they want a particular measure passed, 
and because obstruction is used to defeat it. But for 
those who wish the measure defeated obstruction is 
simply one of the ordinary weapons by which that 
end can be attained. They see no more harm in 
preventing the Chamber from going to a division 
than in trying to get as many Members as 
possible to vote in a particular way when the 
division comes. In the House of Commons, again, the 
party of obstruction was small and distinct. The 
Nationalists had no allies. On the question of procedure 
they were as far removed from the Opposition as from the 
Government. As soon as obstruction became dissociated 
from particular measures, and was applied impartially to 
all measures, its authors had for their enemies six-sevenths 
of the House of Commons. In the Austrian and Italian 
Parliaments the distribution of forces is quite different. 
In the former obstruction is resorted to with equal freedom 
by both parties. If the Ministry wish to do something 
which the Germans want, the Czechs obstruct. If they 
wish to do something which the Czechs want, the Germans 





obstruct. A weapon which two great parties use in- 
differently is obviously a weapon which neither party will 
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. av aside. In Italy the case has proved 
hs at be obstruction. There is but pat pe tes. 
less jt that is determined to use it on all occasions. 
- eS Extreme Left are constantly reinforced by other 
nw ae the Chamber who are willing to use it on 

yp occasions. The Government has many friends 

thong they are not prepared to go the length of 
verturniDg them, are quite willing to make the carrying 
out of their policy difficult, and so to make themselves 
more valuable as allies. 

Some surprise has been expressed that the Extreme 
Left should have been anxious to delay, and if possible 
defeat, the passing of a measure which has for its 
obiect the substitution of repression hy law for the 
Executive. The Public Safety Bill proposed to give the 
Executive certain powers which it does. not at present 

ss. It authorised the prohibition of public meet- 

ings, the dissolution of associations dangerous to public 
order, the prevention of strikes among public servants, 
and the prosecution of seditious newspapers. But the 
withdrawal of this Bill, which has been forced upon the 
Government by the obstruction, will not prevent any one 
of these things from being done. They have been done 
in the past at the discretion of the Executive ; they will be 
done in the future at the discretion of the Executive. The 
only change consequent on the passing of the Bill would 
bave been that what has heretofore been done in defiance 
of law would henceforth have been done in due course 
of law. Surely, it has been said, the Extreme Left, 
who are the persons against whom the measures in 
question are likely to be directed, will be better off if 
they are made amenable to the law than if they are left at 
the mercy of a particular Ministry. The Extreme Left 
do not take this view, and, as it seems to us, they are wise in 
their generation in declining to take it. For one thing, they 
prefer, and reasonably prefer, to be the victims of an arbi- 
trary Executive rather than the victims of a law which 
has the express sanction of Parliament. Their position in 
the former case is far more likely to attract sympathy. 
The prohibition of a meeting which has been made illegal 
by statute 1s a small thing by the side of the prohibition 
of a meeting for no better reason than that it happens to 
displease the Government of the day. There is far more 
capital to be made out of the Executive interference than of 
the statutory interference. Further, if the Public Safety 
Bill were to become law the Parliamentary prospects of 
the party against whom it is directed would be appre- 
ciably darkened. A Minister thinks that a meeting or an 
association 18 subversive of public order, and he forbids or 
dissolves it. If he is merely using powers which the law 
has conferred on him, how is he to be attacked in Parlia- 
ment? The law which he has put in force can be attacked, 
but that is all, and an attack upon a law is a very much 
harder thing to organise than an attack upon a Minister 
who has strained or disregarded the law. In the latter 
case many who have no more sympathy with the assail- 
ants than with the assailed have a common interest in 
resisting action of which they may themselves one day be 
the objects. Again, an arbitrary measure in defence of 
public order cannot be kept from the immediate cognisance 
of Parliament. A Minister who knows that he has broken 
the law will naturally be anxious to obtain some kind of 
indemnity for what he has done, and it is only from Par- 
liament that he can get this. When he comes to Parlia- 
ment with this prayer in his hand he cannot stifle discus- 
sion of the acts for which he seeks an indemnity. Where, 
on the other hand, he is only putting in force powers with 
which Parliament has armed him he is under no obliga- 
tion to make any such application. He has done no 
more than his duty, and for this he deserves no praise 
and incurs no blame. 

That the Extreme Left should have put out their full 
strength to defeat the Public Safety Bill is only what 
might have been expected of them. To all appearauce, 
however, their success will not have advanced their cause 
in other respects. The obnoxious measure is no longer 
before Parliament, and so far the obstructionists have 
scored a victory. General Pelloux had other Bills on 
band of a still more urgent character, and rather than put 
the passing of these in jeopardy, he withdrew the Public 
Satety Bill. But by way of compensation for this he has 
persuaded the majority of the Cuamber to acquiesce in an 
amendment of the Standing Orders which wil! arm the 
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President of the Chamber with far more effective means 
of putting down disorder. On Thursday week these 
amendments were put to the vote without debate—a 
very extreme step, considering that they have not 
heen really discussed—and on Monday the adoption 
of them was confirmed by a large majority. In the 
interval between the two divisions the President 
of the Chamber resigned,—perhaps with a view 
tu increasing his power of dealing with obstruction 
by showing in the clearest possible light that he enjoys 
the contidence of the Chamber. Whatever may have 
been the intention of his resignation, this was the result. 
On Monday he was re-elected by a majority of 331 votes 
in a House of 458 Members, and thus armed he met the 
Chamber on Tuesday prepared to test the value of the 
new rules. But the Opposition declined the offered 
battle. They protested, indeed, that they would pay no 
attention to the new rules of debate, but in the end they 
gave the most conclusive testimony to their efficiency by 
walking out of the Chamber rather than provoke the 
new powers with which the President is armed. It is 
a decided victory for Parliamentary government, and as 
such it is a victory for what, with all its faults, is the 
best kind of government that seems likely to be devised. 





ESSAYS IN PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 


\ TE may and do regret, but we cannot be altogether 

surprised at, the action which the Women’s Trade- 
Union League is taking in the promotion of a Bill, 
introduced by Sir Charles Dilke, and backed by Mr. Burns, 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. Trevelyan, for the 
establishment of Wages Boards, with power to fix the 
minimum rate of wages to be paid to workers in par- 
ticular trades. The League is a body which, while 
largely officered by women of culture, is in close 
and constant touch with a very considerable amount of 
industrial feeling and opinion. A great deal of its 
work consists in the promotion, on various lines, of the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, in connection with which it does much to sup- 
plement the services of the numerically altogether inade- 
quate, though in quality excellent, staff of lady factory 
inspectors. It also does all in its power, compatibly 
with prudence, in furtherance of the organisation of 
female labour. But this latter is an undertaking which 
proceeds very slowly,—indeed, in some of the cases where 
it is most urgently needed it can hardly be said to pro- 
ceed at all. There are great masses of female labour 
available in such extensive trades as that of shirt and 
collar making, the manufacture of ready-made clothing, 
and many others, in regard to which wages are entirely 
unaffected by any organisation among the workers. 
Each worker in these trades is obliged to make her bar- 
gain with her employer in the belief that she, individu- 
ally, is unnecessary to him, and with the knowledge 
that if she cavils at the rate of wage he offers, he will 
make the overwhelming reply that there are a score of 
others ready to accept it. Further, and this is of the 
essence of the case, there is in the trades in question 
nothing which can be called a necessary minimum wage. 
Such there is in almost all industries, even the poorest 
and most unskilled, in which men are alone, or principally, 
employed ; for if the workers there did not get enough to 
keep themselves in some kind of bodily efficiency their 
work would be so bad that their employers would be 
ruined. But in the trades in which women are largely or 
chiefly engaged, a very large proportion of the workers 
are by no means absolutely dependent on their earnings for 
a livelihood. They are the daughters of households the 
fathers, and perhaps the unmarried sons, of which are 
bringing in from week to week more or less substantial 
wagee. And so they can afford, if they work, to take 
wages which will allow of their making a welcome con- 
tribution to the family purse in return for their board, 
besides leaving them a comfortable little amount as pin- 
money, but which would be quite inadequate to keep 
them in decent comfort if they were living alone. It is 


| their readiness to accept such remuneration which is, we 


take it, a great, and probably the principal, cause of the 
extremely low rates of pay which prevail in what are 
called the sweated industries. Undoubtedly those rates 
are terribly low even for single women living by them- 
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selves, and for widows, or married women whose husbands 
have broken down, with children dependent on them, they 
make but a very small remove from actual destitution. 


It is not, therefore, surprising that, with the authority 
of the massive and ingenious argumentation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s “ Industrial Democracy,” on the subject 
of “parasitic” industries, behind them,. the Women’s 
Trade-Union League, and some of their friends in the 
House of Commons, have decided to invite Parliament to 
provide a royal road of escape for the victims of the 
sweater. If their Bill should be passed, the Home 
Secretary, on application being made to him in prescribed 
form, would be authorised to sanction in any industry the 
establishment of a Wages Board composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employed in equal numbers, with 
a chairman chosen by the members or nominated by the 
Home Office. This Board, by an absolute majority, would 
have power to fixa minimum rate—time or piece—for any 
single kind of work, or for any single class of workers, in 
a particular trade. And the enforcement of the payment 
of the rates so fixed would be entrusted to the factory 
inspectors. Of course the present House of Commons 
would not think of passing such a measure. Nor in our 
opinion would, or should, it be entertained by any House 
ot Commons we are likely to see for many years to come. 
It is conceivable, we quite admit, that through the 
destruction of a “parasitic” industry to-morrow, the 
health of the body politic a generation hence might 
be appreciably better than at present. But the risks 
of such drastic surgery are greater than public opinion 
would be justified in facing. Granted, for the sake of 
argument, that the employers concerned have no claim 
on our sympathy or indulgence, and we acknow- 
ledge that often they have little enough, what of 
those large numbers of the economically less effi- 
cient women and girls who would inevitably be 
thrown out of occupation by any enactment making a 
substantial compulsory increase in the rate of wages 
for their work? For them there is the workhouse, 
or the street. Should we be justified in forcing that 
choice upon any of our sisters? If legislation of the 
kind proposed were enacted it could only, in our judg- 
ment, be justified by a national insurance of all those 
whom it would throw out of employment, which, it 
need hardly be said, would be totally impracticable. 
The Women’s Trade-Union League, therefore, it seems to 
us, must be content to fall back upon those slower 
methods of work in the interest of the industrial popula- 
tion, by the pursuit of which it is already rendering 
excellent service. 

Another organisation, the Committee on Wage-earning 
Children, over which Sir Charles Elliott presides, and 
which consists of representatives of educational associa- 
tions and School Boards, and other persons with special 
knowledge, has just issued the results of its investi- 
gations in a penny pamphlet, of which copies may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mrs. F. G. Hogg, 60 
Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. It sets forth very 
clearly the effect of the existing laws for the protection of 
children in regard to employment, and, while offering 
weighty suggestions as to possible amendments, brings 
out the fact, so familiar in other connections, that many of 
the worst abuses are due to failure to enforce the existing 
law. Thus it is shown that nobody can legally employ 
any child of school age for gain, unless he can show 
either that the child has obtained a certificate of having 
reached the standard of education fixed by a by-law in force 
in the district for the total or partial exemption of children 
from school attendance, or can show that the employment 
“by reason of being during the school holidays or during 
the hours during which the school is not open, or other- 
wise, does not interfere with the efficient elementary 
instruction of such child.” The vital protective word in 
that piece of law is “ efficient.” What intelligent Magis- 
trate will say that a boy who is out every morning 
between 3 and 4 to call workmen, after which he delivers 
papers from 5.30 to 9 o’clock a.m.; or a boy who works 
tour nights a week in a dustyard from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. ; 
or a girl of seven, hired out by her parents out of school 
hours to mind neighbours’ babies, or to carry big bundles 
of work to and from sweating factories, is not employed 
in such fashion as to “interfere with the efficient elemen- 
tary instruction of such child,” even if his or her attendance 








t school is of the most | levity? 2 
at school is of the most exemplary regularity ? 

this kind have come under the ohonean of ais One 
Elliott’s Committee, and though some of them may be 
extreme examples of what goes on, there is, without 
doubt, a widespread opinion among School Boards and 
School Attendance Committees, with whom rests by 
law, the primary responsibility for protecting children 
against this oppression, that they have done their duty 
when they have used the Jaw to get scholars into 
the schools. That they not only may, but are bound 
to, use other legal .powers to secure that children 
shall not be so employed out of hours as to come 
to school in a state of bodily and mental exhaustion 
does not as a rule occur to them. The Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act of 1894 contains important pro- 
visions in restriction of the hours within which children 
may be employed in the streets, but for reasons indicated 
in the pamphlet under consideration that portion of the 
measure, in its general operation so useful, has proved 
very difficult of enforcement. Sir Charles Elliott’s Com. 
mittee make out a strong case for the passage of an Act 
facilitating the making of local by-laws to regulate, with 
regard to locally varying requirements, the street employ- 
ment of children, and also for the legislative clearing up 
and consolidation of the somewhat labyrinthine law in 
the different Education Acts in respect of the wage-work 
of children of school age. There ought to be time, if 
somebody with Mr. Robson’s zeal and skill would take 
the matter up, to get legislation on the lines thus 
indicated through Parliament even in this still not 
middle-aged Session. The effort to do so would arouse 
public attention, as perhaps nothing else would do, to 
the urgent need for stopping an inexcusable and irre. 
parable waste of youthfu! strength and intelligence. 








THE FUTURE OF THE VERY RICH. 


DE BLOWITZ tells us this week that the smart 

e set in Paris, or, rather, the fast set among the old 
aristocracy, intend, if they can, to expel the Rothschild 
family, the ‘Barons of finance,” as they are called, from 
France, the method adopted being to persecute the younger 
members with incessant challenges. That is a cleverly devised 
method, for although the Rothschilds would probably fight 
like any other French gentlemen, and, indeed, in the affair of 
this week responded to the call almost too eagerly, a daily 
cartel does not add to the appetite of any man immersed in 
important affairs. Yet under the social system of France, if 
the caste is unscrupulous enough to resort to such means, it 
is impossible to avoid the daily battle except by one of three 
plans,—to appeal to the law, to leave the country, or tosubmit 
to be struck; and to men like the Rothschilds all three must 
be equally objectionable. There is, indeed, a fourth plan, 
which we know to have been adopted in one case with success 
—viz., to refuse to fight except with pistols and across a 
handkerchief—but that is not a plan which every man 
approves, and might involve, even if successful, appearance 
before jarymen, who, if the challenged were rich and of the 
obnoxious faith, would reject all evidence of provocation. It 
is a curious as well as a shameful incident, and makes onc 
wonder whether if by and by it will be altogether so pleasant 
to be exceptionally rich, as also does another incident recorded 
this week in a journal which is the property of a millionaire 
In the Pal! Mall Magazine for April, Mr. Benjamin H. 
Ridgely, whose name we do not recall in recent literature-- 
but that may be our own unpardonable ignorance—tries to 
explain the habit common among rich Americans of living 
for years away from their native land. He writes for the 
most part humorously enough, and is inclined to believe that 
most Americans are driven abroad by their wives, who find 
life in Europe more tranquil and more dignified, but we seem 
to detect in one of his stories a certain seriousness. It is an 
account of a millionaire who was driven almost frantic by 
the American Press, which compelled him, his wife, and his 
daughters to live like so many curious insects under a sort 
of microscope. They could not “turn around ” without see 
ing some reference to themselves, not always, we imagine 
from the context, gently laudatory, in the daily papers. “I 
sat,” says one victim, “one night three years ago in a box at 
the opera, and the next day there was not only a flippant and 
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mortifying reference to our little opera-party in one of the 
newspapers, but portraits of my wife and daughters, and 
forther suggestions that my daughters, owing to the fortune 
of their father, were worth the attention of a European 
nobleman who was then in the United States, and whose very 
name they were bold enough to mention. The publication 
was humiliating in the extreme, and I promptly expostulated 
with the editor, who was himself a gentleman and a member 
of good society. Yet he gave me to understand that he could 
not undertake to keep the names of people who showed 
themselves in public places out of the personal columns 
of his paper. There was no real scandal or libel in what 
was published on this occasion, or in various other refer- 
ences to my family that had been published before: they 
were simply an nnwarrantable and abominable invasion of 
my privacy a8 & private citizen; and since there appeared to 
be no remedy for the imposition, my wife and I concluded 
that we would be freer and happier in Europe. Hence we 
closed up our home and came abroad. But for the shame of 
our personal journalism, which, as I say, makes individual 
freedom of life or movement out of the question, I would 
return home to-morrow.” Daily libel—for it comes to that, 
daily flattery being a little insipid—must be nearly,as hard 
to bear as a daily challenge, and we find ourselves wondering 
whether the very rich are or will be in the future among the 


very unhappy. 

The answer to that question depends, of course, mainly 
upon idiosyncrasy, as there are men whom their ac- 
quaintance would soon give up challenging withont reason, 
and men whom comment would no more move than it 
moves some politicians—others are more sensitive—but we 
can easily fancy that life will hereafter become a little diffi- 
cult for millionaires. They are already judged more cen- 
soriously than their neighbours, most of their acts being 
considered, as those of the old Nabobs were, vulgar in the 
extreme. They have distinctly less license for their idio- 
syncrasies than their neighbours, any marked peculiarity 
or habit being set down to a desire to be conspicuous. 
There is a tendency to grudge them political careers, an 
undercurrent of opinion classing them with “the capitalist 
gang” who are supposed to be using Governments to 
“exploit” the world and find 20 per cent. investments, and 
althongh they are besieged by the charitable till, as one of 
them told us, “I positively dare not give publicly,” yet unless 
they found galleries or universities there is but scant praise 
accorded to their liberalities. One of the greatest of million- 
aires gave the other day £50,000 to an object Englishmen 
have very much at heart, and though the fact was recorded 
in the papers, it elicited none of the usual conventional thanks. 
He ought, muttered public opinion, to have given five times 
as mucb, and he was probably drowned next day in beseech- 
ing or malignant letters. The marriages of their daughters 
are remarked on unpleasantly, as if no man could love a 
pretty Miss Kelmansegg, and Chancellors of the Exchequer 
exult publicly in their deaths, as if the great reason of their 
existence was to inflate national Treasuries. Above all; 
really good people are beginning to refuse them common 
justice, declaring whenever they are injured that they possess 
so many ‘“‘compensations” as to deserve no pity. As if 
money could compensate for the death of a wife, the lunacy 
of a son, or disfigurement in a railway accident. 


Should this disposition increase, life will be no bed of roses 
for the millionaires, and we have a suspicion that it will. It 
certainly will on the Continent, where envy is more of a 
motive power than with us; and it may in America, where 
public feeling seems compounded of the admiration we all 
feel for the very successful, and a strong sense that the 
possession of so much power of action by an individual is in 
some way or other “un-Republican.” We see it already ina 
very acute form in France, for this attack on the Roths- 
childs is not wholly dictated by Anti-Semite feeling, and 
their houses are said to have been already threatened by 
-\narchists ; and in Switzerland, where legal efforts have been 
made to reach the wealth of the very rich; and we suspect its 
existence in Germany, though the prodigious strength of the 
police keeps down its overt expression. It is beginning to 


show itself in Austria under cover of an Anti-Semite move- 
ment, and there is a trace of it here, not only as described 
above, but as influencing the projects of very able political 





economists, There are ideas floating about as to a progressive 
scale of Death-duties, and even a progressive Income tax, 
which bode no good to the great accumulators, and which, 
whether just or unjust, will be to them sources of great 
exasperation, while the sympathy bestowed on all other tax- 
payers—except the luckless minority which is taxed for 
keeping coachmen and gardeners—is refused to them with a 
roughness which, considering the English character, is quite 
amazing. Their occasional trouble, if their wealth is in 
realty, in raising money to pay a Death-duty is a subject 
of venomous ridicule, or of suggestions that if the munici- 
palities could only “get at them” as well as the State 
ratepayers would be a great deal happier. 

Perhaps the process will not go far here, for Englishmen, 
being moneygetters, sympathise to a certain degree with 
those who have got money, and only momently forget the great 
principles of justice; but we are nearly sure of this, that the 
very rich will one day find unusual seclusion very conducive 
to the serenity which is so nearly the equivalent of happi- 
ness. They seek it already in the seclusion of their yachts, 
Edgar Poe was a genius, and had the prévoyance which is so 
often one of the compensations of that pain-giving quality. 
He thonght the millionaire of the future would bury himself 
in a secluded paradise, and, allowing for poetical exaggera- 
tion, we fancy he was right. That was the instinct of the old 
Barons, and these are the men who are to-day filling their 
place. There are Americans who are creating “ paradises ” 
now almost exactly in the way Edgar Poe suggested, and in 
Europe they will have still better opportunities, for they can 
change from climate to climate as the seasons dictate. A 
very few years and there will be order in the Eastern Empire, 
as there is already in the Western Empire, of Rome, and the 
most beautiful divisions of earth, the Greek islands, the 
Balkan Peninsula, Cyrenaica, and, above all, Asia Minor, 
will be as secure as the “audacious” but order-loving 
“race of Japhet” have already made their colder and 
rougher possessions. Then will be the opportunity of 
the multi-millionaire, who in a delicious climate will be able 
for six months in the year to live in a palace planted amidst 
a paradise, among dependants careless of newspapers, innocent 
of envy, and inclined to regard him who spends, or, above all, 
him who distributes, as closely related to the beneficent 
Providence which gives, yet denies, so much. When Hastern 
Kurope is civilised in the sense in which India has been 
civilised, the very rich man will have scope in his seeking for 
serenity, though perhaps from other causes than the present 
he will find it no closer to him than he does now. Mean- 
while, it is a curious feature of the time that the Rothschilds 
are being persecuted by French gentlemen for being so 
aggressively rich, and that a keen American Consul should be 
convinced, apparently on excellent evidence, that Americans 
of unusual wealth have been driven into permanent exile by 
the unbearable heat they suffer from living under a socia’ 
microscope. 





THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS EDITOR. 

J T is almost inevitable that the increasing complexity of 

modern journalism shoald give rise to difficult problems 
as to the ethical relations between the editor of a journal and 
the proprietors thereof. The recent dismissal or resignation 
of certain editors on account of the views they thought it 
right to express seemed to bring the question to a serious, 
issue. It is well that these problems should be thoroughly 
discussed, even well that they should be discussed in the open, 
as the readers of newspapers are entitled to know something 
of the conditions under which they are produced. In the 
current number of the Vational Review Mr. H. W. Massing- 
ham, late editor of the Daily Chronicle, writing from a con- 
siderable personal experience, discusses the “Ethics of 
Editing,” apparently from the point of view of one who con- 
sidersthat the old position of the editor has been seriously under- 
mined, and who regrets the fact. The tendency of the news- 
paper, as Mr. Massingham sees it, is to impersonal editorial 
work of the American kind. In the American newspaper the 
special contributor, the war correspondent, the specialist 
on sport, finance, politics, “society” matters, exploration, is 
well known, better known, indeed, than at any earlier time. 
The public is advised that Mr. Harding Davis, or Mr. Julian 
Ralph, or Mr. Caspar Whitney (we take the first names that 
occur to us) will contribute special work on this, that, or the 
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other subject, and the paper is bought by great’ numbers 
because of these special contributions. But while the special 
contributor waxes more and more imposing, the editor, toiling 
patiently at his desk, dwindles into a mere news-gatherer, 
“less of an exponent and superintendent of critical work.” 
This, as we understand it, is Mr. Massingham’s critical view 
of the situation, and he has arrived apparently at the con- 
clusion that the editor has no longer any real function to 
perform. “If he is worked ont, if, as with the eyes of the 
fish that have taken to swimming in caverns, nature has no 
further use for him, in Heaven’s name let him go. The world 
did very well without him once, and will do so again.” Such 
are Mr. Massingham’s conclusions. 


We do not doubt for a moment that Mr. Massingham 
states correctly the general position to which American 
journalism has come, and to which a section of English 
journalism is tending. It is well known that a contributor 
to one of the chief New York or Chicago journals to-day has 
to do with the manager rather than the editor. The contri- 
bution is regarded from a commercial point of view, the in- 
tellectual product being considered as a sort of consignment 
of goods tu be judged by the manager, who is usually the 
owner or one of the owners. ‘The staff is dealt with in a 
commercial spirit, and the whole vast concern is purely 
and avowedly a business affair. Impersonal editorialism 
is so completely assured that few persons could tell 
who was editor of one of the leading American news- 
»apers. This revolution has been accomplished with 
startling rapidity. Time was when every New Yorker 
when he read the Zribune “knew that behind what he 
read stood the striking personality of Horace Greeley; or 
in the case of the 7”’mes that of Mr. Raymond, in the case of 
the Sun that of Mr. Dana. In France this is so at the 
present hour. One reads the political article of the Figaro, 
and knows that M. Valfrey is talking to you, or that of the 
Temps, and one listens to M. Francois de Pressensé. There 
was a time when nearly all Scotland waited for the utterance 
of Russell of the Scotsman ; and in a lesser degree a large 
part of the North of England a generation ago hung upon 
the daily leader of the late Mr. Joseph Cowen. On the other 
hand, we think Mr. Massingham scarcely recognises the fact 
that journalism in England, even so far as the editor is con- 
cerned, has grown more rather than less personal. The 
personality of the editor of the Times, ¢g., was a sort of 
veiled mystery until Cobden made his direct attack upon Mr. 
Delane by name; and the commotion excited thereby is well 
described by Mr. Morley in his Life of Cobden. The cele- 
brated Lawson-Labouchere lawsuit also did not a little to 
break down the anonymous character which had hitherto 
clung fast to English journalism. 


But however the exact facts may be (and we think that 
the spretae injuria formae rankles somewhat in Mr. Mas- 
singbam’s mind), the question for us is rather what they 
ought to be. We cannot help thinking that there is much to 
be said for an even course which avoids the American and 
(let us say) the French extremes. There can be no question 
that American journalism has been considerably vulgarised 
and degraded by the absolute domination of the commercial 
spirit ; though even here we cannot help recalling the state 
of the New York Press as a whole on Dickens’s first visit to 
the United States, long before the impersonal element had 
been introduced. Many an American editor will in private 
deplore the aspect of his journal, but will tell you that he 
is quite unable to prevent the columns of prize-fights, 
“ personals,” and other objectionable matter, over the publi- 
eation of which an editor certainly ought to have control. But 
is it well that the personality of the editor should be brought 
constantly before the public like the personality of a Cabinet 
Minister or a great financier? Consider how the world has 
ehanged since Horace Greeley’s day. The globe, as has been 
said, is one vast whispering gallery, and the editor has the 
telephone in his hands. The connecting stations are really 
the newspaper offices, which obtain intelligence of events 
earlier than the statesmen, and can manipulate news in such 
a way as to affect the public mind with ease and certainty. 
The average man does not wait for the official statement in 
Parliament; he reads his paper and believes what it says,— 
“he saw it in print,” and that is enough for him. Now, the 


— 


sented to the reader flows from an impersonal source, and is 
supported by the impersonal editorial utterance which only a 
minority reads. But, given a newspaper with a Million 
cirenlation and a powerful, audacious, well-known, and well: 
advertised figure behind it as editor, and the effect it might 
easily produce on public opinion would be dangerons to what 
we regard as the safeguard of politics,—the ascendency of 
responsible statesmen. Jefferson said that if he had to 
choose between a country with a government and no news. 
papers, and a country with newspapers and no government 
he would choose the latter; but Jefferson had no belief that 
multitudes require at once leadership and restraint. That 
leadership we are convinced they must have, but it must beg 
responsible leadership, hedged round by responsibilities, ang 
not the leadership of a “chartered libertine” of discussion 
and recrimination. Mr. Delane as editor of the Times for 
many years had more than the power of any Cabinet Minister 
except the Premier; but Mr. Delane as recognised chief of 
the 7’mes would under a £10 suffrage have overshadowed 
the whole Administration, That very thing happened in 
America when Horace Greeley imposed himself on his party 
as its only possible candidate for the Presidency. We can. 
not believe that this would be an improvement on the 
present state of affairs, though the present state leaves 
distinctly too much power over opinion to the capitalist, 





THE IRISH LION INDUSTRY. 

NEW lion house is to be built at the Dublin “ Zoo,” and 

subscriptions are asked for to help itscompletion. Two 
very good and snfficient reasons are given by Mr. D. J. 
Canningham, of Trinity College, the hon. secretary, for 
making this request. The first is that Lord Roberts is the 
president of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland—he 
wrote a farewell letter to the members the day before he left 
for South Africa, to restore the prestige of the British Lion in 
those parts—and the second is scarcely less convincing, 
because it shows that if the public helps the Dublin “ Zoo” in 
this particular matter of housing lions it is helping a body 
which in the matter of lions and lion-breeding has shown 
that it is very capable of helping itself. Lion-breeding has 
long been a “going concern” in the Dublin “Zoo.” The 
Reports of the Society show that over two hundred Irish lions 
have been bred there, and that they have sold no less than 
£5 000 worth of cubs since the Gardens were founded, besides 
receiving many valuable animals in exchange. 


The business has been, and is still, one of the most success. 
ful, and certainly the most exciting, of any efforts of stock- 
breeders in these islands. The joy of rearing and selling 
animals appeals to most people who have tried it. But in 
this case an altruistic satisfaction coloured the merely busi- 
ness side of the endeavour. All the cash made went to keep 
the animals of the Dublin ‘‘ Zoo” in clover; and lions, which 
by Nature’s law ought to drive away all other beasts, were 
there employed in bringing them to the gardens of the 
Dublin Eden. Every one who has ever bought and sold live- 
stock keenly appreciates the niceties and intellectual stimulus 
of what is known as a “deal.” If a little exchanging or 
“ swapping” comes into the bargain the pleasure and success 
are always enhanced, whether for the schoolboy who exchanges 
a ferret, a pair of skates, and half-a-crown for a terrier puppy, 
or the owner of racing stock who sells in thousands and 
bargains for a colt back from his best brood mare. Irish 
dealers have always been as famous at a bargain as Irish 
soldiers are valiant in war; and it is to the credit of the 
Dublin management that in their sales and exchanges of 
undeniable home-bred lions they seem, on inspection of their 
accounts, to have almost invariably secured a balance in 
favour of their Society. Four cubs, four and a half months 
old, for instance, were sold for £200 “in part consideration 
of a pair of elephants”; two realised £80, with a dromedary 
thrown in; one lion sold for £120 cash and three hog-deer; 
and as evidence of the fluctuations in the price of wild 
animals it is interesting to note that three cubs, valued at 
£120, were in 1881 almost taken in exchange for a pair of 
giraffes, which would now be worth probably at least £1,000, 


Apart from the curiosity of such an indastry being created 
and continuing from the close of the Crimean War to the 





power of such an organ is great enough when what is pre- 





present day, the story of the Dublin lions shows that it might 
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pe powsible, even if all, or nearly all, of the — of a wild 
breed of carnivora became extinct, to maintain the race as 
f the living creatures of the planet by human care, even 
= over-civilised areas, the capital cities of the world. 
. = also preserve special lines of blood, and breed from 
them after the original ancestors have disappeared, just as 
‘n the maintenance of pedigree herds the “ points” of certain 
“families” or tribes are preserved, though that particular 
race may have been dispersed or lost. The ancestors of 
these Dublin lions, for instance, were Natal lions, the original 
bread of Southernmost Africa, These Southern lions are 
now all extinct in the Cape, Natal, Free State, and Transvaal, 
and their “points,” one of which was commonly, though not in- 
variably, the black mane, are not shown by the Central 
African lions, which have as a rule yellow manes. A curious 
advertisement of a male black-maned lion of guaranteed 
Southern stock appeared quite lately in one of the weekly 
papers, It was pointed out, quite Correctly, that the kind 
of lion people like to see in menageries is the lion of the “ old 
sort,” the true and original lion, that is, which their grand- 
fathers used to see when menageries and zoological gardens first 
became popular. These were mostly Southern lions brought 
from the Cape; and the individual beast, which had the old 
colouring and certain peculiarities of shape—viz., shortness 
and compactness, whereas East African lions run to length 
and leanness—could be used to “breed for points.” At 
Dublin they have proved that it is possible to do this with 
lions, as with domestic animals, and to modify or improve 
their shape by a careful selection of parents. The number 
not only bred, but reared, in the temperate climate of Dublin 
is striking, though the strain derived from the Southern 
lions, used to the cold nights and high hills of the South 
African steppes, accounts for their indifference to the lower 
temperature. In the first ten years forty-six cubs were born 
in twelve litters; of these thirty-nine were reared. This is a 
most satisfactory record. Out of the next twelve years 
breeding was interrupted for five, and though the old blood 
was preserved, only forty-six cubs were born, of which 
thirty-five were reared. The next seven years were most 
successful. Eleven litters of thirty-nine cubs were born, 
and only four died at birth or were dead when born. 
During the last six years it was feared that this 
famous Dublin strain might be lost. Very few cubs 
were born, and the pure stock dwindled down to on- 
fine lion, named ‘Cesar.’ By this time the breeding for 
points carried on at the “Zoo” had by artificial selection 
increased not only the size of their lions, but the height 
of their hind-quarters. In the language of the cattle-show, 
they were fine “level” lions and did not drop behind, but 
there was a loss of depth in the chest and fore-limbs. As 
no Cape lions survive, the Council of the Society bought an 
animal as nearly as possible of the same character as their own 
‘Cxsar’ from Mr. Hagenbeck of Hamburg, who is the Moltke 
of menagerie owners. It was a Nubian lion, almost as fine 
asthe Dublin one. The stock in the Gardens was then three 
lions, only one being of the old breed, and six lionesses, all of 
wild stock; and a new breed of Dublin lions, with only the 
male ‘Cxsar’ to give a blend of the old strain, is now being 
reared. Two litters have been born, ‘Prince,’ the Nubian 
lion, being the father of one, and the Dublin ‘Cesar’ the 
father of the other. The Nabian lion’s cubs are much 
more strongly marked with the damask spots which all 
lions whelps have than the Irish-sired litter. The mother 
of the latter, a most unsatisfactory animal, refased to 
rearthem. She had done this before, and a substitute was 
found ina very beautiful Irish red setter. She nursed the 
three cubs in the most successful manner, and a portrait of 
allfour makes a very pretty and interesting frontispiece to 
the year’s Report of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland. 
The usual number of cubs in a litter has been four. Bat 
seven litters of five were born, and two of six. It is evident 
that the lion is a very prolific beast, far more so than other 
large animals of similar size. Where game is very numerons, 
as, for instance, on the plains of our East African Pro- 
tectorate, and the food of lions is abundant and easy to kill, 
large litters are probably common. The lioness is capable of 
producing three litters in a year, thongh there is no evidence 
to show that she has more than one. Bat it is quite possible 
that where food is so plentiful thatthe eubs can easily be taught 
to kill, or where she can kill it with no difficulty herself, there 








may be two litters in a year. A “herd” of twenty-six lions 
were seen all together a few years ago in British East Africa, 
where they are still in such numbers that six were seen 
at one time a few months ago quite close to the Uganda Rail- 
way. This rate of increase is out of all proportion to that of the 
animals which they kill,—the antelope of various kinds, 
zebras, and wildebeests. In the absence of hunters to kill 
the lions, it is not easy to see how the other animals survived 
in the numbers in which they still exist, except by assum- 
ing that in the balance of Nature the increase of a species 
depends on the quantity of food available for it, and that the 
herbivorous animals always have the advantage in this respect, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE QUEEN IN DUBLIN, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Dablin to-day [April 4th] wore an aspect of dismal 
festivity, dressed out with wet flapping flags. Beyond a 
doubt the Queen’s coming is popular; shops which in the 
Castle season used to take £20 a day, and this year were 
scarcely taking £7, have returned to their prosperity; the 
demand for labonr was such that fifty house-painters and 
carpenters were fetched out of the workhouses. And, going 
about as I have done to-day, talking to Irishmen of every 
creed and section, I have heard no word except of respect for 
the Queen. Nevertheless, a talk has certainly spread among 
the ignorant that her Majesty comes to help the recruiting 
sergeants, and a good many of the windows where flags wave 
would be as blank and vacant as is the Catholic College in 
St. Stephen’s Green were it not for the fear of losing custom. 
And since mutual misunderstandings have been an unceasing 
cause of trouble between the two peoples—the governors and 
the governed—perhaps you wil! let me try to explain the 
attitude of Irish Nationalists. There is one thing upon which 
I found perfect agreement between the man who had been in 
prison and the man who helped to put him there: there was 
no danger that the crowd, or even individuals in it, would 
have the least desire to insult the Queen. It would be un- 
Irish, said a Commissioner of Police. But for all that, there 
is serious apprehension of trouble at some time in the day; 
and the reason was elaborately explained to me by a Dablin 
artisan, 2 leader (I was told) among the extreme section. I 
went to him with a friend whom he trusted, and he talked 
freely, though not fluently nor copiously; a plain, elderly 
man who looked you very straight in the face and 
spoke without emphasis. The mischief began when the 
Corporation voted an address to the Queen and rejected 
the insertion of a clause pressing Irish demands on her 
notice. Now, he said, if the Queen’s coming could be 
entirely separated from politics every Nationalist would 
desire to see her receive a universal welcome even after 
thirty-nine years of absence. But the Unionists would 
certainly construe such a reception into a triumph for their 
cause. Yet even that could be borne, if only there had not 
been the address, which, coming as it did from a Nationalist 
body, must attract notice. But under the circumstances the 
people, knowing that a Nationalist Corporation, and a Lord 
Mayor elected as a Nationalist (though it appears that the 
Lord Mayor’s Nationalism is not of the most ardent type), 
had passed an address, which might be construed as express- 
ing contentment with the existing order, were bitterly angered. 
For, you may take my word for it, there was never a time 
when the men who really care about Nationalism were less 
in love with England. They see in this war the spectacle of 
England, by her superior wealth and organisation, stamping 
out of existence a small independent nationality; and it is at 
this juncture that the Lord Mayor presents an address from 
which every trace of dissatisfaction is removed. The result 
was, as you know, that on St. Patrick’s Day the Lord Mayor 
was attacked in the streets and his carriage broken. “And 
the citizens were sorry that anything happened to ‘ould 
gingerbread,’ the old State coach, for it had panels painted 
by Angelica Kaufmann, greatest woman artist that there 
ever was, and all the talk is how to repair it.” But 
that demonstration was not directed against loyalty 


to the Queen; it was against disloyalty to Nationalism. 
The Irish, even the extremest of them, 


have no feel- 
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ing against the Crown. They see Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia free with precisely the freedom that they desire 
for themselves, yet as loyal to the Crown as London. I tell 
the tale as my extremist told it to me. 
for separation ; what the country wants is its liberty, as the 
Colonies have theirs. “And,” he said, “if Ireland had that, 
there would not be a people in the world so loyal to her 
Majesty as the Irish.” He himself was for abandoning all 
attempt at a protest; but as you know, a procession has been 
arranged for Wednesday which is to carry the Transvaal 
flag and so forth. What I want you to see is that the true 
origin of this, which will probably cause a disturbance, 
though not while the Queen is in the streets, is the passionate 
unwillingness of Nationalists to allow the welcome extended to 
the Queen to be construed into a tribute to her Majesty’s 
advisers. 


arisen. But of the men whom I met all day, the one most 
anxious that all should pass off smoothly was my extremist. 
His fear was that the Lord Mayor might take part in the 
procession ; in that case the Mayor would certainly be hooted 
and the papers would say that the Queen had been insulted. 
However, the officials, with excellent good sense, have avoided 
this danger, and if the Lord Mayor is hooted—as is extremely 
probable—it will not be, I hope, in the Queen’s presence. As 
to the personal feeling towards her, I may repeat what was 
suil to me quite simply and seriously by this enemy of 
England. “I wonld vive my life for the liberty of Ireland 
any day; and I wonld give my life to-morrow for the safety 
of her Majesty.” Yon will not need to be reminded that 
Irishmen have made good their willingness to die; and 


wherever there is a brave man among Nationalists, or | 


Fenians, or hillside men of whatever society, he would, I am 
very certain, say and mean the same. 


April 5th.—So far as the Royal entry was concerned nothing 
could have gone off better. The day was sunny, though 
cloudy, and everybody was good-tempered. At Leeson 
Street Bridge, where a cardboard castle was erected, from 
the moment the cardboard gates swung open there was 
nothing but shouts; everybody was too anxious to see “the 
ould lady herself” to give a thought to the Lord Mayor and 
his address. One fellow, jamping to see over my shoulder, 
caught sight of the first of the escort with carbines at the 
“ready.” ‘Look at the guns,” he cried, ‘‘there’s no call for 
guns to-day.” Troops, indeed, there were in plenty,—Essex 
Rifles, Lancers, &c., who were neither cheered nor noticed ; 
but two small detachments of the Dublins and Inniskillings 


were cheered everywhere. I drove across, down GraftonStreet, | 
and came ont on College Green, where there was an immense | 
concourse of people. There, in front of the old Houses of Par- 
liament, by the statues of Grattanand of King William,—there, | 


if anywhere, there wonld bea demonstration. The only demon- 
stration I saw any trace of while the Queen was passing was an 
outburst of cheering considerably more enthusiastic than I 
remember in Piccadilly at the Jubilee. The procession 
finished, and close on the heels of it marched an unauthorised 
supplement of young men in plain clothes, waving Union 
Jacks. 
Here and there I heard a hoot—but her Majesty was far 
out of hearing by this—and one man near me broke 
into a contemptuous laugh. “That's a great tune, 
entirely,” he shouted. I am bound to say the Unionists 
trailed their coats pretty freely. 
trooped past King William’s statue, and waved their hats sig- 
nificantly. Young men on a couple of stands sang “ Rule 
Britannia” repeatedly, and with emphasis. But however 
they trailed their coat, no one walked onit. I caught sight 
of friends in a College window, went round and joined them. 
All the front of Trinity is enclosed by a high railing, and 
the authorities wisely kept the gates shut. A stand was 
erected all across, and here, from behind the railing, the 
undergraduates waved flags and shouted and ceased not. A 
crowd collected on the other side and shouted back, bat for a 
long time nothing happened. It was the girls that began it. 
The dramatic instinct of woman prompted one young person 
in the street to seize a tiny Union Jack and tear it to pieces. 
Instantly a boy caught a rosette from somewhere and 
stamped on it. The College lads hooted back, prompted, no 
doubt here also, by the presence of the sex, for the demonstra. 


There is no desire | 


And only for the unfortunate action of the Lord ; 
Mayor in moving the address, this trouble would not have | 


“God Save the Queen ” was sung—well, aggressively. | 


Group after gronp | 


tion focussed round a window from which some ret 
girls were watching. “Some one flang a copper in aie : 
rabble; a ragged little urchin picked it up and threw it a . 
, in their faces. Then the College cheered for Chaushesie 
/andalad got a larger Union Jack and tore it to shreds “ 
loyalist struck him and there was a scuffle; so it went on ir 
in every bit of a row it was the girls who began. It 
small, harmless business, but I realised the tricoteuses ae 
looked at these loose-lipped daughters of the gutter, volub} 
in insult, ready to attack. Yet, todo them justice, I did ae 
see them annoy one woman of the stream who passed wearin 
Unionist badges. Eventually the incipient row was stop 
by civilians from off the stand inside the T.C.D, railings 


What will happen to-night Ido not know. The Papers to. 
morrow may tell you that the Union Jack was insulted in 
College Green; and so it was, but by a pack of street arabs 
boys and girls—there was not a man among the shonters— 
and most emphatically it was the Unionists who gave the pro. 
vocation. And I repeat, when the really stinging insult might 
have been attempted, the Nationalists were perfectly harm. 
less: more than that, even demonstrative in their welcome to 
the Sovereign. But I think they welcomed the individnal 
not the symbo! ; and what T heard in my corner of the streets 
was, ‘‘ Did ye see the ould lady herself ?”—I am, Sir, &o,, 


8. G, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
LORD WELLESLEY ON THRE CAPE, 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
| CaP eon waiting on February 28th, 1798, from 
» Cape on his way to India, points ont the importance of 
that possession, then so recently acquired, to England. “It 
is valuable,” he says, “both from the positive advantages it 
would afford to an enemy as a military and naval station for 
offensive purposes, and for the advantages it affords to a 
| Power compelled to maintain a large European force in 
| India.” The climate, he continues, is remarkably healthy, 
| a8 is proved by the healthy appearance of officers and soldiers 
stationed there, yet sufficiently hot, as experience had shown, 
to acclimatise them for service in the tropics. The Cape, 
therefore, invaluable as a station commanding the route from 
Europe to India, might be made not less useful as a depot fur 
the maintenance of a military force in India, “The army 
stationed there might always be looked upon as a part of the 
Indian force, and a correspondent saving ought to be made in 
the expense of your European army in India” (Earl of 
Mornington to the Right Hon. H. Dundas, Wellesley’s De. 
spatches, I., p. 32). Your readers will, I think, be not unwilling 
to have their attention called to these remarks of one of the 
| most sagacions of our Indian rulers, should they suggest to 
| them, as they do to me, reflections which somewhat diminish 
the taxpayer’s natural disgust at the probable necessity of 
maintaining a large army for some years to come in South 
Africa. All tbat Lord Wellesley said a hundred years ago ap- 
plies with much greater force at the present day. The Cape is 
udmirably adapted by its climate and its position to be the 
| headquarters, the central depét and arsenal, of the forces of 
| the British Empire. If an army of at least fifty thousand 
| men were always stationed there, fully provided with artillery 
| and transport, ready to take the field at a few days’ notice, 
not only would it serve as a reserve for the Indian Army, but 
‘it could with equal facility be conveyed to Egypt, to the 
| Persian Gulf, to China, sent to defend that Greater Britain 
which has grown up since the days of Lord Wellesley in 
| Australasia, or brought back to Europe if its services were 
| likely to be needed at home. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out the benefit of the permanent presence of so large a force 
to the traders and farmers of Cape Colony, while such an 
ever-present memorial of the unity and power of the Empire 
would overawe disaffection and enable a large measure of 
autonomy to be granted to what we may hope will be in no 
distant future the Confeleruted States of British Soath 
Africa.—I am, Sir, &e., P. F. WILLERT. 


Headington Hill, Oxsord. 
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PROFESSOR MOMMSEN AND THE “NORTH 


AMERICAN REVIEW.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
p,—The “answer ” given by Professor Mommsen 
nenschein as the justification of his article 
. — War in the Worth American Review is 80 
= per as to deserve a more extended notice than that 
pre of it in the Spectator of March 31st ; firstly, because it 
farnishes a standard by which to estimate his own weight as 
acritic; and, secondly, because it gauges the value of that 
mags of Continental criticism on the war which follows his 
methods; @ standard, moreover, that will not only be recog- 
nised in England, but that will compel respect in Germany, 
France, and America. Professor Mommsen, challenged by 
Professor Sonnenschein “ to state the grounds on 
ghich his sweeping denunciations of Great Britain and 
British policy were based,” replies in these words, his 
letter being printed in the Times of March 27th -— 
“Many thanks for your long letter. Allow me a short 
answer. Out of England there is not a voice raised in 
defence of your South African war. It is like the Dreyfus 
case turned against England. Do you believe that there is no 
foundation for this general outcry?” He then goes on to 
accuse Lord Salisbury of bad faith in his speech “ We seek 
no territories, we want no goldfields,” the Courts of Justice 
of bad faith in not having punished the “scandalons crime ” 
of the Jameson Raid “‘as it ought to have been,” and charges 
England with not “acting in good faith when she gave 
the guarantee you mention.” Nowas Professor Mommsen 
states that this letter is his “answer” to the chal- 
lenge that he shonld state his “grounds” for the 
sweeping denunciations he here repeats, and as he gives no 
other authority for these than the “ general outcry ” against 
England, it follows that he had no other, and therefore no 
better, grounds on which to base his article in the North 
American Review than this “general outcry.” His letter is 
dated March 5th. In a postscript to it, dated March 9th, 
Professor Mommsen says :—“ You refer to the book of Mr. | 
Bryce about South Africa, which I did not know. Now I 
have procured and read it. : .... If Mr. Bryce had stood in 
the place of Mr. Chamberlain the world would have been 
spared this disaster, and England her shame.” If Professor 
Bryce, by changing places with no matter whom, would have 
spared the world-wide disaster of the Transvaal War, then a | 
book written by him, showing how he would have done so, is 
of such vital importance to understanding the causes of 
the war, that a careful study of it is absolutely indis- 
pensable for any one undertaking to instruct thoughtful 
men upon the subject. What excuse, then, has Professor 
Mommsen to offer to the readers of the North American 
Review for venturing to write an essay in it—in which 
he poses as an authority on the position of England in 
the Transvaal War—when he had not only never read, but 
had never even heard of the existence of a book published 
years ago, which he himself shows was written by a man who 
would have altered the whole position of England in the 
Transvaal, by preventing the war,—that man, moreover, 
acknowledged throughout North America as the highest 
authority on the constitutional history of the United States, 
and known, both in America and in Europe, as a fellow- 
specialist of Dr. Mommsen himself in the history of the 
Roman Empire? Continental criticism on Great Britain 
based on the materials used by Professor Mommsen, is an 
aimless bombardment with blank cartridge, in which the 
number and weight of guns, or increase in muzzle-velocities, 
go for nothing. The “Long Tom” is of the same effective 
value as the two-franc pistol or the Chinese cracker three for 
asou. There are no casualties except when a breech-block 
gives way, carrying with it some German instructor, who 
never weighs his charges till after they are fired, and then 
estimates their weight by the volume of sound they produce ! 
It is “the Dreyfus case turned against England,”—an unwise 
attempt to overbear evidence by “ general outcry.”—I remain 
thy friend, Joun BEtiows. 
Gloucester, 


Dear FRIEN 





THE TREATMENT OF REBELS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 


| their issue of the Slst ult., I regret to notice that he in. 
| timates that he will send no farther communications on the 
subject. I regret that he cannot have an opportunity of 
reiterating them every day until they have produced tlie 
effect that they are certain to produce in thelongraun. We 
do not read in the account of the Civil War in England, 
when people were supposed to be less civilised than now, 
that the generals carried waggon loads of hangman’s ropes 
for the benefit of their enemies who happened to be captured 
Nor do we read in the accounts of the Civil War in America 
that the leaders were supplied with guillotines for the same 
purpose. It can scarcely be supposed that the advocates of 
violent treatment of rebels mean that they should be simply 
imprisoned, because prisons to contain the population, or 
half the population, of a country, even if made of portable 
iron, would tax the resources of the transport beyond what it 
could bear, and an addition of fifty thousand gaolers to our 
large army in Africa would be rather more than the 
country could afford. In the American War General Grant 
never lost sight of the fact that the people of the North and 
South would have to live together in the future, and that the 
less ill-feeling that remained after the war the better it 
would be for all concerned. With this object he never 
allowed the victorious troops to celebrate their victory in a 
manner offensive to the conquered, and he gave his reasons 
at the time. The same argument applies with equal force to 
the present conflict. Loyal Datchmen have relations on the 
opposite side, and the strain is very great. The war as far as 
South Africa is concerned is a civil war, and we who are to 
be the suzerains for a future of centuries should never lose 
sight of the fact that these people must live together here- 
after, and the fewer evil memories to look back upon the 
better. It is to be hoped that the great British public will 
realise these facts, and compel the writers in newspapers to 
introduce a little common-sense into their efforts, which can 
perhaps only be done by causing the circulation of foolish 
papers to diminish. Lord Roberts is taking the right course. 
Let us all support him.—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. GREEN, 





THE LATE JOHN BRIGHT ON WAR, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I should have left to others to dispose of an “Old 
Liberal’s” attempt to conjure with dead men’s names had he 
not added to his list the name of Mr. W. E. Forster. Mr. 
Forster undoubtedly did much to protect native tribes from 
marauding Boers. This many others also tried to do—many 
who as strongly to-day protest against the war—and we 
were almost unhelped by those who are now so eager to slay 
the Boers. But more than this, he was a close friend of, and 
worked shoulder to shoulder with, the late John Mackenzie 
in this labour for the natives. John Mackenzie, as his 
great work, “Austral Africa, Losing it or Ruling it,” 
published in 1887, shows, was second to none as a friend 
of the natives, as a withstander of the marauding Boers from 
the Transvaal, and as an authority on South African affairs, 
He was also a distinct Imperialist,—if this term has not 
been too much soiled by some of its users to employ of an 
absolutely honourable man. Yet he, in “Austral Africa” 
(Vol. IL, p. 442), after speaking of the Transvaal’s repressive 
policy as to the franchise in regard to foreigners, ends thus : 
—‘‘In the end intelligence will hold the reins. Repressive 
enactments of this nature never answer. But her Majesty’s 
Government, with its experience of the past, will be fully con- 
tent to leave these matters to the local settlement which 
awaits them within the State.” No more weighty opinion 
could, I think, be given, and it is point blank against the 
war. It agrees with the sorrowful words he often repeated 
among his friends: “The bane of South Africa is that 
England alternately neglects it and sends an army there!” 
Why Mr. Forster should differ from the co-worker whom he 
so greatly respected it still remains for an “Old Liberal” to 
point out.—I am, Sir, &c., THEODORE NEILD. 
Leominster. 





DR. DALE AND THE CONVENTION OF PRETORIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have been greatly impressed by the justice of much 

that bas been said in the Spectator on the fact that the pre- 








8iR,—At the end of the very sensible remarks which Mr. 
Winston Churchill communicated to the Morning Post in 


i 





sent war is a retribution for our indifference and apathy in 
1881. We failed in our duty then. We have taken it up now, 
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—but at what a cost! In reading lately the Life of Dr. Dale, 
of Birmingham, I was struck by his remarks(pp. 458 and 432) 
on the Convention of Pretoria. These remarks have such a 
bearing on the present situation that I beg you will allow me 
to guote them :— 


“In relation to South African affairs he (Dr. Dale) felt silence 
to be impossible. He had welcomed the policy initiated by the 
Convention of Pretoria (1881) conceding independence to the. 
Transvaal, but imposing on the Imperial Government responsi- 
bility for the protection of native races within and beyond the 
frontiers. In correspondence with Mr. Chamberlain, who on that 
subject was the mouthpiece of the Cabinet in the House of Com- 
mons and in more than one public utterance, he expressed his satis- 
faction that the freedom of the Boers did not involve the slavery of 
the natives. At first the outlook was hopeful, but the Boers soon 
began to chafe against the restrictions to which they were sub- 
jected. ..... The Rev. John Mackenzie brought a lamentable 
record of outrage and cruelty...... Dale particularly urged 
that the Government should insist on carrying out the 18th 
article of the Convention of Pretoria. ‘The policy of the Govern- 
ment seemed to me both righteous and expedient, singularly 
courageous and singularly Christian. But that policy included 
two distinct elements, It restored to tke Boers internal 
independence, it reserved to the British Government powers 
for the protection of native races on the Transvaal frontier. It 
is not unreasonable for those who in the face of great obloquy 
supported the Government in recognising the independence of 
the Transvaal, to ask that it should also use its treaty powers 
and use them effectively for the protection of the natives.’ To 
this statement the Pall Mall (John Morley) replied that the 
suzerainty over the Transvaal maintained by us was a ‘shadowy 
term,’ and that those who demanded that our reserved rights 
should be enforced were bound to face the question whether they 
were willing to fight to enforce them. Was Dale ready to run 
the risk of a fresh war in South Africa? Dale said should the 
British Government and British people regard with indifference 
the outrages of the Boers against tribes that we had.tindertaken 
to protect? ...... “If the Government of the Republic can- 
not prevent stich crimes as are declared to have been committed 
in the Bechuana country, and if we are indifferent to them, we 
shall have the South African tribes in a blaze again before a few 
years are over, and for the safety of our Colonists we shall be 


compelled to interfere.’ In the ensuing Session the Ministerial | 
policy was challenged in both Houses of Parliament, and in the | 


Commons Mr. Forster indicted the Government for its impotence 
to hold the Transvaal Republic to its engagements. Dale wrote 
a long letter to Mr. Gladstone :—‘ If it had been said that power 
to protect (the natives) should be taken but not used, it is at 
least possible that a section of the party might have declined to 
approve the Ministerial policy. ..... The one point to which 
I venture to direct attention is the contrast, as it appears to me, 
between the declaration of Ministers in ’81, in relation to the 
native races generally, and the position which has been taken in 
the present debate.’ Mr. Gladstone’s reply was courteous, but 
not reassuring.” 


—I am, Sir, &., E. D. 





AN IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
(To THRE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,.—I observe that in dealing with the Irish University 
deba‘e in the Spectator of March 3lst you say: “ What Mr. 
Baltour wanted to say was that, as we see in Rhenish Prussia, 
education inevitably strips Roman Catholicism of its most 
injurious features.” Doubtless it does, if the education is 
not of the kind that is feared by some people like myself, 
who are opposed to Roman Catholic Universities on educa- 
tional grounds. But then you must remember that the sole 
University in Rhenish Prussia, the University of Bonn, is in 
no sense Roman Catholic; there is a Roman Catholic Faculty 
of Theology, there is also a Protestant Faculty (which, by the 
way, was adorned not long ago by one of the most Evangelical 
of recent-German. theologians) ; outside these Faculties the 
University, like any other in Germany, is simply secular, 
withont tests, religions instruction, religious services, or 
any of the usual features of a denominational University ; 
and it would probably puzzle most students to decide 
whether a given Professor was Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
or neither. But now contrast this professorial University 
with its Hérfretheit, Lernfretheit, and total freedom from 
examinations as we know them—unless you count the exercises 
for the doctorate—with the sort of University English parents 
expect, with its collegiate life, chapel services, examinations, 
constant intercourse between teachers and pupils, and regu- 


get it. Now, if the question were to be decided bya Ho 
rule Parliament, we who object to the University on shes 
tional grounds could say to our Irish friends: “We pity you: 
‘but still, you pay, not we.” But it is rather hard that, ag 
British taxpayers, we should be expected to pay for what we 
know is likely more than not to he worthless. If I am asked 
“Bat how do you know?” I can refer you to the protests of 
Liberal Catholics against existing Roman Catholic education: 
notably to the remarkable article by “ Voces Catholics” in 
the Contemporary Review for May last, with its examples of 
the kind of scientific instruction given by certain Roman 
Catholic professors in Germany, and of the causes that led 
to the collapse of the Swiss Catholic University of Freiburg; 
and to an article by an English Roman Catholic in the Pilot 
two or three weeks ago, pointing out that even at the German 
College at Rome seminary priests learn no Greek, no Biblical 
criticism, and take even their Aristotle in Latin. If the 
learned clergy are thus taught, what will the laity get? A 
Nationalist friend of mine, indeed, tells me that what the 
Irish Roman Catholic laity want is not a Catholic so much 
as a Nationalist atmosphere for their University. Asa Home- 
ruler, I wish they had it; but I do not suppose the wish ig 
shared by Mr. Balfour or by you.—I an, Sir, &c., 

J. S. Mann, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
S1r,—Although the House of Commons vote on the Trish 
Roman Catholic University question was for the moment 
adverse, it must not be considered that the matter is in any 
way settled. Many Members, like Mr. Balfour himself, 
realised that as it came up in opposition to the Government 
proposal to go into Committee the Government had a claim 
ou their supporters to oppose it, and although in favour of 
the University, were compelled to vote against the Motion as 
it came up. Personally, I prefer an undenominational 
University, but the Irish Catholics assert that their people 
object to this on conscientious grounds, and as I want to see 
| them educated without violence to their conscience I yield my 
wishes to theirs. But there is one point which was not 
brought out in the discussion, and to which I had wished to 
call attention if time had admitted, and which might modify 
the fears of the opponents and the hopes of the advocates of 
this measure. In the Canadian province of Quebec we 
have two Universities,—Laval, a French Catholic Univer- 
sity; and McGill, English and undenominational. The 
| elementary schools of this province are on the separate 
| system, and in the Roman Catholic schools, according to 
1896 returns, there were, roundly, a hundred and seventy-five 
thousand scholars, and in the Protestant schools twenty- 
seven thousand, showing a preponderance of the former of 
nearly seven to one ; but when we turn to the University 
| attendance we there find that the proportions are almost 

reversed, the Roman Catholic University at Laval having 
' two hundred and fourteen students against thirteen hundred 
' and fourteen in the nndenominational McGill, and this where 
| there is the double barrier of language and denomination. 
The French Canadian hierarchy have at least as much infla- 
ence amongst their co-religionists as the Irish priesthood, so 
this consideration would tell equally. The education at Laval 
is excellent, but McQill is splendidly equipped, thanks to the 
liberality of Lord Strathcona, Lord Mountstephen, and other 
public-spirited Canadians; and although there may be other 
canses at work which swell the numbers at McGill, such as 
attendance from a distance, I think it may safely be asserted 
that when a seeker after knowledge is induced to decide on a 
University career he will go where he can get greatest advan- 
tages; and the effect of a competitive teaching University 
will be to stimulate into greater earnestness and effort the 
existing institution, and thus both wil! benefit, whilst the 
conscientious objector can meet with what he specially 
desires. The experience of Quebec might not improbably 
be repeated in Treland.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Wimeurn Lavrre, Lientenant-General, 
House of Commons. 














lar course of study, leading up to an examination in which 
the teachers examine their own pupils, or at least set ques. | 
tionsto them. Is there not a golden opportunity here for | 
the clerical obscurantist? And do yon really suppose he will 
not try totake it? And in view of the ignorance of most 
laymen as to educational detail, the chances are that he will 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DEATH. 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


S1r,—Although I am one of those who ‘ would not care to 
spend a night alone in an old church or among the graves,” 
I do not fear death because I have once already been through 
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ing, and, when warned that I should soon lose 
sc toma felt nothing that could be described as 
ey ot it seemed “such a pity” to leave my wife and 
son at thirty-four that I cried silently, just as one might 
. n reading something painful in a novel. It never 
. ved to me to send for a clergyman or to offer up 
pio I wrote two words to be put on my tombstone— 





Vune dimittis—and beyond that troubled for nothing. But 
for wife and children, I doubt if even I should have sighed 
when sentence of death was pronounced by my physician. | 
The “sense of impending death,” which is a symptom of | 
dyspepsia, i8 quite another matter, as I know to my cost, | 
having in my twenties actually prayed fervently in an agony | 
of fear, when really there was nothing serious the matter with 


me—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr,—It surely is not the physical fact of death that most 
regard with apprehension, but itis the “dread of something 
after death” that “gives us pause.” The calm words of 
Cicero may be of service to many still :—“* Non enim temere 
nee fortuito satiet creati sumus; sed profecto fuit quedam 
vis, que generi consuleret humano nec id gigneret aut coleret, 
quod, qaum exanclavisset omnes labores, tum incideret in 
mortis malum sempiternum. Portum potius paratum nobis 
et perfugium putemus.”—I am, Sir, &e., S. D. 





MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It appears to me that in your article in the Spectator 
of March 3lst on the above subject you have left out of 
account one of the most important questions affecting the 





comparison between private and municipal trading, a com- 
parison which arises out of the difference between their | 
respective conditions. In private enterprise the trader is | 
restricted and kept in order by the circumstances of the | 
market in which he deals; if he gives bad work he suffers in | 
credit; if his work is too cheap he suffers in money; if too 
dear, in the amount of business that will come to him. In| 
the case of a trading municipality these restrictions apply | 
only to a very limited extent. As your writer remarks, | 
“the general undefined responsibility to the ratepayer” has 
“small practical value.” If the work is unsatisfactory it is 
not the responsible committee that suffers either in credit or 
purse, so that the most powerful control over the private 
trader is practically powerless over 2 municipality —I am, 
Sir, &e., ALFRED F. Buxton. 
32 Great Cumberland Place, W. 





GUATEMALA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—I was surprised to read in your recent notice of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maudslay’s new book on Guatemala (Spectator, 
March 24th) that the “ Biologia Centrali-Americana” is an | 
American publication, “hardly to be found in Buropean | 
libraries.” Allow me to point out that it is a work published 

in London, owing its inception and continuation to the enter- | 
prise and liberality of two Englishmen, Mr. F. Ducane | 
Godman, and the late Mr. Osbert Salvin, assisted by a staff 

of specialists, the majority of whom are Englishmen. It is | 
divided into three sections, of which the Botany, edited by 

Mr. W. B. Hensley, is complete in five volumes, The Archo- 

ology is not before me; but I believe that the whole or a part | 
of four volames by Mr. A. P. Maudslay, and an appendix by | 
Mr. J. T. Goodman on the Archaic Maya Inscriptions, have 
now appeared. The most important part of the work is, 
however, the Zoology, of which one hundred and fifty-four 
guinea parts have already been issned; although the editors 
originally imagined that the Zoology “would not much 
exceed sixty parts”; and very few of the sections of Zoology 
are yet completed. The book is perfectly well known to all 
specialists, at least by name, and notwithstanding its bulk 
and costliness, is to be found in all special libraries in 
Britain which are of sufficient importance, and can afford to 
subscribe to a work of such an extent. On the Continent, 
and even in America, of course, it is a very different matter, 
thongh even there, I imagine it will be found here and there 
in the most important libraries of the largest capitals, and 
Universities—I am, Sir, &., W. F. Krrey. 








Chiswick. 





THE EGYPTIAN BABYLON. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to a letter in the Spectator of 
March 24th as to an Egyptian Babylon, the latter word is 
invariably used by the contemporary historians of the 
Crusades to denote Cairo, “Les croisés et les Vénitiens...... 
dirent qu’ils ne pouvaient mie aller en Babylone ni en Alex- 
andrie” (Robert de Olari, in his account of the Fourth 
Crusade). I have seen in one of these writers the Egyptian 
Caliph described as the “Soudan de Babylone,” but I cannot 
now find the passage.—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. D. G. 





QUOTATIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I remind the writer of a most interesting article 
in the Spectator of March 31st that the Apostle Paul, and 
not “the seer in the Apocalypse,” describes death as “the 
last enemy to be destroyed” (p. 443)? Only a few weeks ago 
T heard one clergyman in the pulpit quote a well-known 
passage from the same Epistle as “ the words of the psalmist,” 
and another in a written sermon speak of the familiar hymn 
beginning “Our God, our help in ages past” as “ that noble 
poem of Cowper.” Surely such blunders are not less unfor- 
tunate than false quantities like Oméga and Stephanus, or 
solecisms like Benedictus benedicatur.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A DisciPLe OF THE Late Dr. Rovuts. 





A SUGGESTION FROM AUSTRALIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The intense loyalty and practical patriotism displayed 
recently throughout the Australian Continent has elicited 
admiration from all quarters, and has opened the eyes of 
Europe to the unity of the Empire and her latent strength. 
The determined steps taken by the Imperial Government to 
uphold British supremacy has killed localism, and created in 
its place the Imperialistic spirit throughout the length and 
breadth of Australia, and we proudly fall in line and desire 
to bear the burdens and responsibilities of empire along 
with our kinsmen at home. The grand old flag has called 
her sons to rally round her, and from all parts there has 
been a spontaneons response. The squatter, the shearer, the 
miner, the drover from the great inland plains, have travelled 
hundreds of miles to the capitals, volunteering their services, 
and in many instances providing their own horses and kits. 
Those now at the front have shown themselves to be worthy 
of the stock from which they are sprang. The public have 
not been behind with their assistance, having subscribed to 
date over £100,000 to the various funds. For the first time 
in history Australians have fallen fighting for the Empire. 
and a movement is now on foot to erect a worthy national 
memorial to the Victorians who were killed near Colesberg, 
No greater compliment could be paid us by Britain than 
that, when the war is over, she should send with our 
retarning soldiers “The Gordons,”’ “ Black Watch,” or other 
crack regiment, on a visit to the. Australian capitals. At 
Melbourne they would be present at the inauguration of a 
memorial to their Australian brothers-in-arms who fell. The 
great majority here have never seen a British regiment of 
Regulars, and such would meet with an unparalleled 
reception. Their visit would more strongly anite these 
distant shores with the homeland, and cement the feeling 
that we are part and parcel of the greatest of Empires, and 
that the mother has a kindly feeling towards her children 
here.—I am, Sir, &e., F. M. Lrntey. 
Melbourne 





AUSTRIA AND DISINTEGRATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Yonr article on “ Austria and Disintegration” in the 
Spectator encourages me to address you with a few lines 
on that subject. Having spent a little time on the frontier 
of Austria last autumn, I was made to feel in various ways 
how real is the danger both to Austria and to Europe 
from the increasing bitterness of feeling between the German 
and the Slavonic nationalities in the Austrian dominions, and 
how absolutely necessary it is that some means shonid be 
found of settling the language difficulty if a fatal explosion is 
to be avoided. The reality of the political difficulty arising, in 
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our present state of civilisation, from difference of language 
in thecitizens of the same commonwealth, is one which we with 
our present South African experience can well understand. We 
can also, Ithink, understand with peculiar vividness the aver 
sion of the German-speaking subjects of the Hapsburgs, the 
compatriots of Goethe and Schiller, to the prospect of 
finding themselves swamped, out-voted, and reduced to the 
position of “helots” by the less civilised races (as they 
consider them) who speak varions dialects of Slavonic. 
On the other hand, the Czech, the Slovene, and the Slovack, 
strong in the new spirit of nationality, and perhaps touched 
with the ideas of Pan-slavism, object, and will continue 
to object, to be merged in the great German Fatherland. 
“But why,” it may be said, “should there be any struggle 
for the mastery between German and the other languages of 
the Empire? Why shonld they not all dwell peaceably 
together; no single form of speech claiming predominance 
over the rest?” The answer to this question lies, as you 
have pointed out, and as the Emperor has said, in the position 
of the Army. You troly say that an Army in which all the 
various languages spoken throughout the Austrian Empire 
should be officially recognised would “speedily find Babel 
reproduced in its ranks.” If report speaks truly, the poly. 
glot character of the Austrian Army has in past times been 
responsible for some of its reverses. Doubtless, therefore, 
it is necessary that there should be one language alone 
officially recognised by the soldiers of the: Emperor. But is 
it necessary that this language should be the German? I 
think if I were a loyal German-speaking subject of the 
Hapsburg house I would say :—‘ Let us concede something in 
order to preserve the unity of our country. We cannot con- 
sent to receive the orders of our generals in Czech or 
Slovack, but if the whole Army will consent to receive its 
orders in some neutral language, in one of the great literary 
Janguages of Europe, we will not object to such an arrange- 
ment.’ You will see whither my argument points. If a 
lingua franca could be adopted for the whole Austrian Army 
—possibly for the Civil Service also—much of the present race 
difficulty would disappear. What should that lingua franca 
be? If I were an Austrian I should prefer Italian, which has 
the advantage of being the language most widely diffused in 
those regions of the Levant with which Austria has so many 
commercial relations. But if it be objected, as it very 
likely may, that Italian is the language of one of the 
minorities of the Empire, and therefore ineligible, then let 
them choose French, to which no such objection could be 
made, Whatever language was chosen as the lingua franca 
of the Army would, of course, be taught in all the schools, 
to the great intellectual profit of the scholars, for it is a 
matter of common observation: how much a bilingual people 
gains in quickness and flexibility of intellect from not being 
shut up into one language alone. Possibly the language 
thus chosen might even become the language of debate in the 
Cisleithan Parliament; but however this might be, it would 
surely be a gain for the State to have one speech fairly well 
comprehended by all its subjects, Teutonic, Magyar, 
Slavonic, Rouman, and Polish, in which they could exchange 
ideas when engaged in the service of their common country. 
—I an, Sir, &c., THos. Hopaxin. 
Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 





THE POSITION OF HOLLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. de Jersey Grut meets my contention, or rather 
statement of fact, that Holland is an independent State 
absolutely free from foreign protection by the reminder that 
three centuries or more ago the States-General offered the 
sovereignty of the United Provinces to Queen Elizabeth; 
and my contention that we ought to rely upon ourselves, and 
not on foreign protectors, to preserve our independence, by 
a contemptuous reference to my country as a “ petty State 
tremblingly awaiting the convenience of neighbours in 
absorbing it.” As to the first point, my last letter to you 
made it, I think, perfectly clear that I referred to present 
times and not to ancient history. But if your correspondent 
likes historical researches, has he forgotten the English 
deputation which in 1688 went over to Holland to invite the 
assistance of the Dutch Stadtholder and a Dutch army to 


restore the liberties of the English nation, and does he draw ! 





therefrom the conclusion that England is neither able ni 

; : : or 
entitled to manage its own affairs? As to the second point 
whilst I strongly deprecate boasting about the deeds done by 
our ancestors until we have proved our own mettle, yet I think 
the people which for eighty years withstood sometimes, indeeg 
mostly, alone, sometimes allied with England, Spain’s world. 
power, and wrenched its independence from her, and which 
afterwards not unsuccessfally withstood the combined power 
of France and England, can afford to take Mr. Grut’s cheap 
sneers with perfect composure. They are only an exhibition 
of that fine British contempt for foreign nations which leads 
amongst other and more important consequences, to amusing 
series of newspaper articles under the heading “ Why we are 
not Loved in ——,” then follow the leading countries of the 
world. If there should still be any doubt in our minds ag to 
the wisdom of relying exclusively on ourselves and not on 
foreign support, our experience in 1830, to which Mr, Grot 
refers, ought to be sufficient warning. In 1815 the Sonthern 
provinces, now constituting Belgium, had been added to 
Holland by the Allied Powers, England amongst them, not 
out of any feeling of generosity towards us, but simply to 
create a State strong enough to contain France on her 
northern boundaries. The rebellion of 1830, about which 
Mr. Grat writes with the same anti-Datch bias, but which 
was really due to the attempt of the Great Powers, for their 
own benefit, to create one nation out of two entirely different 
and partly antagonistic parts, had been successfally crushed 
by the Dutch forces, when who should appear on the scene to 
aid the rebels and wrest the country from our rule? France, 
for whom, of course, it was good policy to break up the 
strong State which her foes had created on her borders, 
but also— England, who, according to Mr. Grut, was 
primarily responsible for Dutch rule being extended 
to the South, and whom he asks us to admire for her 
generosity in doing so. After this experience, not to mention 
others, the only safe conclusion for us is that England, or for 
that matter any other Great Power, will only assist us in 
future troubles when it is in their interest to do so, and that 
it would be the height of folly to count on such assistance, as 
Denmark, like ourselves and other small Powers, such as the 
Transvaal at present, have found out to their cost. If or 
when we no longer have the strength and spirit to maintain 
our own independence, if or when we no longer feel that we 
can “fight every ditch and die in the last,” it will bea 
hundred times better for us frankly to admit our impotence 
and throw in our lot with one of the great nations voluntarily 
than to rely on the illusory support of foreign protectors.—I 
am, Sir, &c., DutcHMaN, 





THE GERMAN AGRARIANS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’] 
Sir,—Your article on this subject in the Spectator of 
March 17th shows that the result of the struggle for Pro- 
tection which the German landed interests are now engaged 
in will be a most interesting lesson for usin England. The 
writer tells us that this party has been the bed-rock of the 
Monarchy in Germany for generations, that it has supplied 
the Army and Civil Service with its best officers, while its 
tenants and labourers have formed the most important 
section of the soldiers. They have been so nearly ruined 
by the fall in agricultural prices, coupled with the increasing 
cost of labour, that they insist on Protection as their only 
method of self-preservation. Are we to assume that if they 
fail in getting Protection and disappear by degrees, as so 
many of the small squires and freeholders of England hav? 
done, the land will continue to be cultivated? Or will those 
wide, sandy tracts of North and East Germany which now 
are well farmed on a large scale by their owners, and which 
in many places seem unsuitable for small proprietorship, 
revert to waste, as so many tracts of poor land. in this country 
have done? And will the country really in the long-run 
be richer, happier, or more prosperous when a class which, 
whatever its faults may be, has yet many solid virtues for 
which townspeople, however well fed, are not pre-eminent, 
has largely disappeared ? I venture to doubt this, for what- 
ever the possibilities of small farms and small ownerships may 
be where good land and a good climate favour the cultivation 
of crops which small farmers can best attend to, it seems proved 
in all parts of Earope which I have visited that corn, cattle, and 
sheep cannot be so economically produced by small farmersas 
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by large. 1 think, however, that Germany realises better than 
pia o that the farmer in some form or other is the 
foundation stone of all industry, trade, and civilisation, for 
til he has fed them what can the most skilful capitalists, 
ss nfacturers, Or traders do? I also venture to doubt whether 
] manufacturing and trading classes in Germany are 
numerous or rich enough to employ and provide for the large 
number of labourers who are now employed on the land. 
However bad their actual condition may be, it will be worse if 
they fall into the hands of capitalists pure and simple, whoin 
Germany as elsewhere are hard masters to serve. The 
German Agrarians are doubtless not anxious to see a strong 
German Navy, which will be mainly employed in protecting 
and extending the very trade which is ruining them, and if 
they have to pay for the Navy without some compensating 
advantage their patriotism will be sorely strained. It will be 
deeply interesting to see whether the varied agricultural in- 
terests will keep together in this question, or whether the 
Socialists will succeed in breaking the strength of the party by 
detaching the labourers and small owners from the large pro- 
prietors. An agricultural party is the most difficult to unite 
and keep together of any, and I doubt whether what has 
failed in other countries will succeed in Germany.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. J. Exwes, 





STRIKES AND THE POOR-LAW. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I am a constant reader of your paper, and as a general 

rale find myself fairly in accord with your views, especially 

on such matters as affect the social life of the wage-earning 

classes, but the article in the Spectator of March 24th under 

the heading “Strikes and the Poor-Law” is, to my mind, 

based upon such a false idea of the rights and wrongs of 

strikers in their relation not only to their employers but to 

the public at large that I cannot refrain from entering a 

protest. I am neither a coal-owner, nor what is known as an 

“employer of labour,” but merely an ordinary member of the 

public living near the mining district of South Wales to 

which you refer in your article,—and, as such, can hardly 

help smiling at your definition of the miner, who can if he 

will earn from £2 to £3 a week, as “the poor for whom no 

man careth.”” As regards your reference to class legislation 

I have nothing to say, recognising, as I do, that in some cases 

it may be necessary to legislate for one class to the exclusion 

of another; but the question of “subsidising” one class out 

of the rates so as to enable it to compete successfully in a 

struggle with another class is, to my mind, a very serious 

one, though a touch of comedy is added when we recognise 
that a considerable portion of the rates will be paid by 

that “other class.” Surely it is most undesirable that the 
law should take sides in the way you suggest, and bolster up 
one to the detriment of the other; such action is bound to 
encourage strikes and to embitter a contest. There is 
another point, too, of very great importance, as it affects the 
many persons who are quite outside the ranks of the com- 
batants themselves, but who are almost entirely dependent 
upon the industry concerned, and which is for the time 
paralysed. These persons suffer acutely during «a strike; 
some of them unfortunately become dependent upon the 
rates, not having any reserve or strike pay to fail back upon, 
and are really “the poor for whom no man careth”; others, 
again, are able to keep themselves above the Poor-law level, 
but only because they have been thrifty, honest, and hard- 
working ; these are nearly all ratepayers, and in addition to 
the loss of wages, salaries, trade, or what not, and the legiti- 
mate call upon them to support the destitute women and 
children of the strikers, you would further burden them with 
the support of the able-bodied strikers themselves, who are 
lighting not for a mere living wage, but for some further 
increase to a fairly comfortable income. By all means let 
the men combine and fight the employers for better terms, if 
such can be obtained, but let each side bear its own burden, 
and not be allowed to tax the outside public in order to 
enable one of the combatants to obtain an advantage. In the 
days when combinations of workmen for a common end were 
almost impossible, your argument would have carried great 
weight with those who agree with me, but in these days 
when men and employers are so evenly matched we are 
quite unable to agree with it, and desire to see the decision of 
tae Court of Appeal in the case of the South Wales coal 








strike upheld, and strictly acted upon in future.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. D. G. W. 


[Let us put acase. The coal owners offer, say 7s. a week, 
or other wage on which households cannot be maintained, 
and the men refuse. Are they to starve? If the State 
grants subsistence, it no doubt slightly helps the strikers, 
but if it refuses subsistence it seriously helps the employers. 
It says in plain English, “ Yield or starve.”—Eb. Spectator. | 





ST. GEORGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In characterising the British soldier as an “ absent. 
minded beggar,” Mr. Rudyard Kipling has no doubt wittingly 
hit upon a characteristic of the British nation. Who was 
St. George of England ? Was he a pork-butcher, who cheated 
the public in contracts for supplying bacon; a heretic Arian, 
who was yet made Patriarch of Alexandria; a man done to 
death by an exasperated people, who could not even wait for 
the slow methods of justice, but dragged him out from prison 
and lynched him, and so gave him a title to martyrdom; or 
are these “ Acta” of St. George mere myths discredited by a 
Papal Ball? How came this low-born Cappadocian, if such 
he really was, to be popular among the Crusaders, and hence 
to have been translated into the glorious position he now 
holds of being the patron saint of England? Has he been 
foisted upon us unawares? The patron saints of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales were honoured from time immemorial by 
the adoption of their names in countless families, rich and 
poor, but was there ever an Englishman who named his son 
George before the Hanoverian Sovereigns brought the name 
into fashion? If such cases can be found, were they not 
sporadic? If we are going to celebrate our patron saint on 
April 23rd with any heartiness, we should like to be reassured 
as to his character and achievements. Roses are lovely 
symbols, but was St. George the rose of chivalry? Is the 
dragon a myth, or the pork-butcher P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. E. D. Stone. 





THE WATERLOO BALL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The paragraph on this subject reproduced in your 
review of Sir M. Grant Duff's “ Notes from a Diary” gives 
additional circulation to a statement recently made in many 
obituary notices of the late Lady Louisa Tighe. It is now 
admitted, on the authority of two of the fourth Duke of 
Richmond’s daughters who were both present, that the ball 
took place in their father’s house at Brussels. The particular 
room in which the actual dancing went on, which was an 
annexe to the main building, has undoubtedly been 
demolished. But the house itself remains as part of a 
hospital in the Rue des Cendres, It is not visible from 
the street, and there is no public right-of-way giving 
access to it. The chaplain of the hospital told me 
in 1893, that he had known people who remembered the 
Duke of Richmond’s occupation of it. He further wrote to 
me that he had himself, many years before, superintended 
the removal of a little building, containing a private staircase 
and some rooms, from a spot on which (according to a plan of 
the house published by the late Lady de Ros in J/urray’s 
Magazine for January, 1889) the ballroom ought to have 
been. There has subsequently been unearthed an extract, 
from the diary of the late Mr. Lawrence Peel, who married 
another daughter of the Duke of Richmond. From this it 
appears that on May 19th, 1835, he and his wife visited her 
father’s old house in Brussels, and found that the ballroom 
had been “ converted into small rooms, a staircase, &c.” The 
actual words of both these documents may be found in the 
Zimes of September 23rd, 1897. They form only one item 
out of a quantity of other and overwhelming evidence on the 
point, which, Iam half-ashamed to say, I have from time to 
time amused myself by collecting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burnham, Somerset. J. DANVERS POWER. 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN BUSINESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Your valuable paper in the Spectator of March 31st is 
in common with most that have been written on the same 
subject, defective and, in a measure, misleading, because it 
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makes no distinction between the negro of the full blood and 
the mulatto. This very numerous class of the coloured race, 
in the United States are the offspring of white and negro 
parents, and are found to derive sometimes from one, and 
sometimes from the other, parent its dominating intellectual 
forces. The advanced social positions which have in many 
cases been gained by such cannot justly, therefore, be 
adduced in proof of the capacity of the negro, which many 
have denied. It is not easy for one living at a great dis- 
tance from the Southern States to gain a satisfactory notion 
of the effect of emancipation upon the negro. Those 
who have had the means of knowing the facts are 
not always so exempt from the feeling that has pre- 
vailed as to be quite impartial witnesses. But among the 
unquestionable facts, one is that the production of cotton, 
now, as before the emancipation, almost exclusively the work 
of negroes, has not merely not fallen off, but has immensely 
increased since that event. The large landed estates of the 
planters have been cut up and leased to those who were 
formerly slaves. Now, Iam not personally and from actual 
observation acquainted with this subject. But I have it from 
persons living in the South, and having every means of 
gaining perfect knowledge of it, that these fragments of 
the large domains of the extinct planter are generally 
taken up by the mulattoes, who employ the labourer. The 
negro proper has gradually learned that he must work or 
starve, and that he can no longer rely upon the intelligence 
and interest of his owner for guidance and coercion. Having 
been remitted to the ordinary terms and conditions of the 
labourer, he has gradually learned to adapt himself to them. 
The pure negro is supposed by many to be incapable of 
organising labour, or of conducting a complicated business. 
His initiative powers are supposed to be feeble, as well as his 
self-control. But perhaps exceptions may exist, and perhaps 
the imputed infirmities may be the result of his servile 
antecedents and his own degraded life.—I am, Sir &c., 
Broughton House, Manchester. ARTHUR LIVERMORE. 





POETRY. 
at a 
ABOU HAMED. 
Two white stone crosses side by side 
Mark where the true blood flowed, 
Where Sydney and Fitzclarence died 
To win the desert road. 
And ringed about them close at hand 
In trenches not too deep, 
Unnamed, unnumbered in the sand, 
Their dead black troopers sleep. 


No cypress here, no English yew, 
No trailing willow waves; 

On wastes where never green thing grew 
Lone blanch their outpost graves. 

Through scanty fringe of thorn and palm 
The Nile rolls on hard by, 

Around them broods the desert calm, 
Above the desert sky. 

The sunrise scares the waning moon 
And smites the dawn with fire, 

The still mirage of torrid noon 
Fades like a vain desire ; 

Time’s wrinkled hand marks no impress 
Across that desert wide, 

And changeless there in changelessness 
Shall those white graves abide. 


For they that seek the river’s flow 
From the parched eastern waste, 

And mark the evening’s orange glow, 
Push on in panic haste; 

And caravans from north to south 
That through the desert fare, 

Choose other spots to quench their drouth 
When swift night falls—for there, 


The dark folk tell, when evening dies, 

A sentry’s cry alarms 
The graves from which dead soldiers rise 
That hear the call to arms; 








And till the new sun’s level rays 
Chase night across the sand, 

On guard around their English beys 
The dead battalions stand, 


World-over thus, good comrades sleep 
By alien wilds and waves, 
Where kindly hands are none to keep 
And tend the frontier graves ; 
Bat here, though not in hallowed ground, 
Beneath the Afric sky, 
Inviolately fenced around 
With love and awe they lie. 
RENNELL Ropp, 





MATER DOLOROSA. 
Ou, my eyes were dry, and my heart was sad, 
When off to the wars went my soldier lad; 
I spake no word, but my heart was sore, 
For I thought I may never look on him more, 


And every night when the stars do peep, 
Out from the grave the long years creep; 
And back to my arms comes my baby boy, 
My own, my darling, my pride, my joy. 
And up in the North a maiden weeps, 
And long, long nights her vigil keeps: 
But Her tears will be dried with the spring's return, 
J/ine are the tearless tears that barn. 
E. M. Wueerunr, 





BOOKS. 


HOFFDING’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY « 


Ir is remarkable that so many important works should have 
come in recent years from the Northern capitals of Europe, 
revealing an eager intellectual life rivalling, and in some 
respects surpassing, that of London and Paris. No city has 
been more conspicuous in this than Copenhagen, and no work 
coming from Copenhagen has been of greater value than this 
of Professor Hiffding, which we are glad to find now in an 
excellent English version. There are so many works on the 
subject of the history of philosophy that any addition thereto 
may fairly be called on to show cause why it should enter 
that crowded field. But Professor Hiffding can certainly 
make good his claim to give us still one more view of the 
development of modern philosophy, for his work has more 
than one unique feature. 

Professor Hitfding begins with the close of the Renaissance, 
which inevitably affected powerfully philosophic thought, and 
for the reason stated in these few pregnant words by the 
author :-—“ The meaning of the Renaissance, then, is that it 
denotes the period daring which the limitations and one- 
sidedness of the medieval conception of life found themselves 
confronted with new experiences and new points of view.” 
On the whole, medixval philosophy had in the writings of 
Thomas Aquinas led up to a dualism which, as subjected to 
the new analysis of thought which was a part of the Renais- 
sance, was found inadequate to the expression of human 
experience. Philosophy is not only “not crabbed and harsh 
as dull fools suppose,” but it is also not the perpetual draw- 
ing up of empty buckets or the projecting of the camel from 
one’s inner consciousness. It is really what Arnold unhappily 
described poetry as being, a criticism of life, and its develop. 
ment is consequent on the development of the actual content 
of human life. As Hegel well said, the owl of Minerva does 
not appear until the dusk. Philosophie criticism does not 
begin to play upon our stock notions until life and its 
experience has both compelled criticism and fitted us to 
understand it. Now this seems to us to be the first 
and most conspicuous quality of Professor Hoéffding’s 
work, that it relates philosophy to life in a more vital 
way than any other treatise on philosophy that has 
been written. It may be true that there is here and 
there an unduly prolonged note on the science of the 








* 4 History of Modern Philosophy. By Dr. Harald TWoffding, Professor at 
the University of Copenhagen. Translated from the German Edition by B. Ey 
Meyer. 2yols, London: Macmillanand Co, [380s. net.] 
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end to confuse the eternal distinction 
ained between science and philosophy. 
fessor Hoffding is so evidently to reveal 
1 conditions out of which any given 
grew, that we cannot quarrel with him 


Pa 
time which might t 
which must be maint 
But the object of Pro 
to us the intellectua 
system of philosophy 
on that ground. 


Bat it is not simply the scientific thought and knowledge 


ame that is analysed for us; the social, religious, and 
of the time PERRO RG idered, and the life and per- 
olitical conceptions are all considere 7 an per: 
pence of each writer dealt with. We feel, therefore, not 
soni hat we are in possession of all the substantial facts, but 

“~~ , of reality which a mere subjective ratiocination 

_ ig rd We are always in contact with actual life, 

a aa value of this admirable work, which 

sin the many-sided intellectual activity of its author. We 

: my instance, why the philosophy of Hobbes and Spinoza 

“ inti it did. We see why action and reaction arose at 

iifferent points in the history of modern thought. We find that 

ill this is no accident, that acute minds were not spinning 

mental cobwebs out of their own substance, but that they 

were the organs of a great spiritual movement. In a word, 
one finds in this work a truly evolutionary view taken of the 
growth of human thought, and this constitutes for the reader 

a value and an interest above that of perhaps any other sur- 

vey of modern philosophy. : In his conception of the evolution 

of philosophy Professor Hoffding is himself dominated by a 

spiritual view. For him the ultimate reality is spiritual. 

But he is throughout admirably impartial and sympathetic, so 

that we feel we may safely accept his statement without con- 

stantly looking up the original writers with whom he deals. 

He perceives, ¢.7., all the weak points in the armour of 

Hobbes, but nowhere have we ever read a more just and fair 

analysis of the philosopher of Maimesbury. The treatment of 

the “English Empirical Philosophy” and the “ French 

Enlightenment,” both quite superficial developments, is com- 

prehensive and excellent. Indeed, Professor Héffding, while 

quite convinced as to certain general results of thought, 
writes in the spirit of Spinoza’s famous words, neither to like 
nor to dislike, but to understand. 

The method adopted in these pages has naturally greatly 
widened the horizon for the student of philosophy. We see 
more clearly than ever the connection between scientific 
knowledge and philosophical ideas. We see the justification 
of chapters on such men as Copernicus, Bruno, Campanella, 
and others who advanced new views of Nature which in some 
way had to be incorporated into any new scheme of thought. 
Professor Hoffding’s words on this point are suggestive :— 
“The revolution effected by the new conception of the world 
had already shown profound thinkers that the riddle of the 
world lies not only, or essentially—as appeared to a naive 
conception—without and above us, in the great cosmical 
relations, but is also concealed in our own breasts and in the 
most insignificant and familiar phenomena of Nature.” The 
essence of the philosophic problem perbaps lies in those lines 
of William Blake :— 

“To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 
‘To hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour.” 
We think, therefore, in order that the movement of the 
Zeitgeist shall be made real to us, thedchapters on thinkers 
who are not technically philosophers, such as Carlyle, are not 
only justified, but extremely valuable and suggestive. So far 
‘9 the exposition and notice of individual thinkers is con- 
cerned, the sole criticism we have to make is that two or three 
contemporary writers, among whom we may name Edward 
Caird, T. H. Green, Martineau, and William James, of 
Harvard, are ignored. 

Professor Hiifding states the four main problems in which, 
in his view, philosophical investigation centres. The first is 
the problem of knowledge, involving formal logic and an in- 
tellectual discipline which shall investigate the conditions 
and limits of knowledge; in other words, a theory of know- 
ledge. The second is the problem of existence, or the cosmo- 
logical problem, dealing with the “ possibilities which display 
themselves to thought when it seeks to work up the data of 
experience into one general conception of the world.” The 
third problem is the ethico-religious question, or, as it is here 
styled, the problem of the estimation of worth. If this be 
held to include all existence, the religious problem arises; 





if it is confined to human social relations, we have as a result 
ethics. The fourth problem is the problem of consciousness, 
or the psychological problem. In the light of this analysis 
and of a steady evolution of philosophy as a criticism born 
out of actual experience Professor Hiffding has constructed 
this comprehensive and admirable work. 





THE REISSUE OF “PUNCH.”* 

IF we are to listen to all the passionate appeals that are being 
made to us, under the penalty of lifelong regret, to buy 
dictionaries, cyclop:edias, literatures, and other world-famous 
creations, we must pull down our libraries and build greater. 
The latest treasure offered to us is Punch, and it is not the 
least attractive. Cyclopedias become obsolete; time makes 
dictionaries and literary collections—to say the least—in- 
complete; but any one who has twelve cubic feet of space to 
spare, with a tolerably strong floor, and is not too much 
pressed by the wigusta ves dom?, will do wellto buy these twenty- 
five -volumes,—twenty-six, we should say, for Mr. Spielmann’s 
History of ‘ Punch’ is thrown in. A very valuable addition it is. 
We had something to say about it between four and five years 
ago.f Looked at in close connection with Punch itself, its 
value becomes more apparent. It is as necessary to the 
right appreciation of this huge treasure of political and social 
history as is the key to a great portrait picture. 

To reprint bodily a journal which began its existence nearly 
sixty years ago—the London Charivari dates from July 17th, 
1841, and is between eight and nine years the junior of its 
Paris namesake—looks certainly like a bold experiment. No 
other newspaper could venture on it. Yet we have little 
doubt that it will succeed, for Punch is eminently readable, 
and he has very little to be ashamed of. In the first place, 
he has always been decent. Whatever his excitement—for 
he too has had his ca/é/u cuventa and was a long way off hig 
present philosophic calm—his fervour never sent him into 
the brutalities to which the Continental humourist is 
lamentably prone. Of course, in respect of taste and temper 
he was not always irreproachable. Douglas Jerrold was a 
great offender in this respect, if he is to be judged by 
the standard of to-day. It so chanced that the inception 
of Punch coincided with the return of Sir Robert Peel and 
the Tories to power, and Jerrold, though he did not love the 
Whigs, hated the Tories. The flowers of speech which he 
scattered on the occasion would look out of place in modern 
bonquets. Sir Francis Burdett had committed the not un- 
common sin of becoming more moderate as he grew older. 
He is a “renegade,” and “ Let him have wine,” cries the 
indignant patriot, “ that when the hollow cheers of his new 
allies ring in his ears, he may be incapable of understanding 
their real meaning; or when he rises to respond to the lip- 
service of his fellow-bacchanals, the fumes may supply the 
place of mercy, and save him from the abjectness of self- 
degradation.” Peel, of course, appears in various disguises, 
e.g., as the “ Ministerial wolf ” on Mount Pee//on with an eye on 
Red Riding Hood’s basket of “ Place, Patronage, Perquisites,” 
The Duke of Wellington, who had made the harmless 
remark that England was a country where a sober and 
industrious workman would prosper, was credited with 
saying that the poor were a set of drunken idlers. Jerrold 
was, in fact, a dangerous ally. - He made some great 
successes, as “The Story of a Feather” and the “ Caudle 
Lectures,” which sent up the circulation of Punch by 
“leaps and bounds”; but in the region of pure humour 
he was not at home. He was eminently a satirist. 
Doubtless he did Punch good service, for what would not 
please now pleased then, but when he ceased to be the 
dominant influence it was on the whole a gain. The per- 
sonalities which were levelled at Silk Buckingham, the 
Morning Post (ander the sobriquet of “ Jenkins”), and Alfred 
Bunn, to mention three names conspicuous in early years, 
were certainly beyond the legitimate limits of fun. In later 
days Punch has aimed his shafts at types. It is true that 
even here it is possible to offend. We have said more than 
once in the Spectator that the caricatures of Irish physiog- 
nomy of which Punch was at one time so fond, transgressed 
the bounds of good taste, and added something to 
a bitterness which a wise man would do all that was 





* The First Fifty Years of Punch, 1841-1891. London: Times Office. [£15-£30.] 
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possible to diminish. On the whole, however, the pictures 
transgress less in the way of offence than the letter- 
press. They are almost always good-humoured, even when 
their satire is most pointed. What offence could possibly be 
taken at the famous cartoons which every one must re- 
member,—the Queen saying to Lord John Russell as an 
applicant for a page-boy’s situation, “You are not strong 
enough for the place”; or Lord John as a street boy who 
chalks up “No Popery” and runs away; or the unequalled 
“Casting Off the Pilot,” with the Kaiser looking down from 
the deck and Bismarck in the boat ? 

One notable feature of Punch has been the memorial 
verses, all the more impressive in their gravity by their con- 
trast with the levities with which they are surrounded. 
Many of these came from the pen of “Tom Taylor,” and 
though somewhat rugged in form, are fall of force and pathos. 
Sometimes they make handsome amends for the slights and 
injustice of earlier days. The noble threnody on the Prince 
Consort in the issue of December 21st, 1861, is an instance, 
for, indeed, the Prince was scarcely appreciated by Punch. 


The task of weighing the general merits of the journal as 
it was in the “forties” and in the “eighties” is impossible. 
For every generation there isa different source of laughter 
and of tears. And how few are the readers who have 
followed the mirth of this merrymaker from the beginning ! 
But we may at least flatter ourselves that the fun of the 
present is not less funny than that of the past, and that it is 
certainly lighter and more delicate, The “ Essence of Parlia- 
ment” and the ‘Voces Populi,” to mention two examples 
only, may be matched but cannot be surpassed in the first 
four decades. The rough music of the London Charivari 
has certainly become more subdued and harmonious. 





MOROCCO.* 

Morocco certainly wanted an historian. Since the founda- 
tion of the Idrisid kingdom at Volubilis, within a century of 
the Saracen conquest, the Maghrib has formed, with brief 
intermissions, a distinct Mahommedan State, independent 
alike of the caliphates of Cordova and Baghdad, and never 
subject in later times to the Porte. Whilst Tunis and 
Algiers have repeatedly made part of larger Empires, Morocco 
has kept itself “to itself” in prond isolation. Even when the 
fighting dynasties of the Almoravides and Almohades added 
the smiling Jands of Andalusia and the most civilised cities 
of Spain to their dominions, their capital waa still in Morocco ; 
and Sijilmasa, Fez, and Marrakush successfully held their 
own against Cordova, Seville, and Valencia, Morocco boasts 
the doubtfui pre-eminence of having possessed the earliest 
dynasty that threw off all allegiance to every sort of 
Caliph, and set up the first Shiah kingdom,--the first irre- 
parable breach in the religious unity of the Mahommedan 
world. The Idrisids, after a century and a half, gave place 
to native Berber dynasties, and these in turn to the virile 
rulers of the race of Yusuf ibn Tashfin, who, besides afford- 
ing a vast deal of occupation to the Christian Kings of Spain, 
gave Europe the term “ Maravedi” for a gold piece. They 
lived in stirring times, when the Cid was warring in Valencia, 
and the Normans recovered Sicily from the Arabs, and the 
first Crusade triumphantly entered Jerusalem: but they held 
their own and more than their own, till Alfonso of Leon 
drove them out of Cordova, and’Abd-el-Mumin established 
the power of the “ Unitarians,” the Almohades, in the Atlas. 
Spain at least will never forget the warrior Caliphs of this 
last famous line, or the stricken field of Las Navas. Less 
interesting are their successors, the Beni Merin: yet they 
also kept Morocco untouched by the foreigner, and more than 
once carried their arms into Algiers and Tunis with success. 


But when we speak of the Empire of Morocco we 
are generally thinking less of these earlier dynasties than 
of the celebrated line of tke Shereefs, or rather lines, 
for their rule, which covers the last four centuries, 
comprised two distinct houses, both of which traced their 
descent from the Arabian prophet through his son-in-law 
"Ali. Mr. Budgett Meakin is therefore only following the 
usual association in allotting the greater part of his 
exceedingly interesting volume to the later period of the 





* The Moorish Empire. By Budgett Meakin. With 115 Ilustrations. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [15s.] 


history. He gives an admirable Summary of the first. sey 
centuries, based upon the best authorities, availin hi = 
freely of the materials supplied by Dozy, Gay wha imself 
other interpreters of the Arabic annalists; but he rice and 
chief attention to the history of the Shereefs who ihe 8 his 
names of Moors and Sallee rovers a terror to daekauae 
There are few more humiliating chapters in Euro Om, 
history than those that relate the craven cringing of — 
all the Powers, great and little, before the pirate States, 
North Africa. Algiers was the leader in daring robb " 
on the Mediterranean, but Morocco ran her close pe 
the Atlantic she was supreme. We have never heard “i 
fascinating theory of the “command of the sea” tea 

: A ‘ z applied to 
the Moorish Empire, but if the levying of blackmail in th 
form of annual tribute or presents from such Powers - 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and even at one time ng 
to say nothing of the Italian trading cities, from the days of 
that savage, Mulai Ismail, in the eighteenth century, down 
(in at least one instance) to 1844, be not evidence of a 
command of the sea, we do not know what it meant, How 
Mulai Ismail contrived to put all civilised Europe into q 
state of sheer panic by his wars, his corsairs, and his 
barbarous treatment of Christian captives is well related in 
Mr. Meakin’s pages from the evidence of eye-witnesses, Yet 
it was this same Ismail who proposed himself for the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Blois, the daughter of the Grand 
Monarque by Mademoiselle de la Valliére, and provoked the 
rejoinder :— 

** Que me demandez-vous, superbe Tingitane ? 
Osez-vous y penser ? 
La fille de Louis jusqu’au rang de Sultane 
Peut-elle s‘abaisser ? ” 

It was during Malai Ismail’s reign that England abandoned 
Tangier, to her perpetual loss and regret. It was all very 
well for Macaulay to write that “a more miserable situation 
could hardly be conceived; it was difficult to say whether the 
unfortunate settlers were more tormented by the heats or by 
the rains, by the soldiers within the walls or the Moors 
without.” Settlers have since been perfectly willing to 
encounter the balanced antithesis of “heats and rains” jn 
Tangier, and the temporary lawlessness of ‘the outscourings 
of the Stuart Court and ‘ Kirke his Lambs’” was no excuse 
for what has proved a political blunder. Just now, when 
rumour is pointing once more to designs upon Ceuta, the 
possession of Tangier would probably not be regarded as an 
inconvenience by the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Meakin has some interesting remarks, in an otber. 
wise rather frothy epilogue, on what he foresees as “The 
Fate of the Empire.” He admits that it is now a mere 
“travesty ” of power, but observes very sagely that Morocco 
has survived many worse periods of anarchy, that the 
inhabitants are perfectly content with its present stage of 
what they call prosperity, and would resent the idea of an 
Empire which offered no opportunities for frequent revolt 
and the exercise of their favourite diversion,— fighting, 
There is no prospect of serious reform from within, and 
any change must come, as in Algiers, Tunis, and Egypt, from 
Enropean influences, All the evidence on the spot points to 
a French occupation :— 

“Englishmen, knowing and caring little about Morocco, are 
quite incapable of understanding the grip on this land that 
France has secured. Separated from it merely by an unpro- 
tected frontier, well-defined only on paper—so that a ‘much- 
needed rectification’ can be demanded at any moment—her 
Algerian province affords a base already furnished at two points 
with rail from the ports of Oran and Algiers, From Lalla 
Maghnia and Oojda, the frontier towns, there runs a valley-route 
which places Fez at her mercy, with 'T'iza midway to fortify for 
keeping the mountaineers in check. At any convenient time 
the forays in which the tribes on both sides constantly indulge 
can be fomented or exaggerated, as in the case of Tunis, to afford 
excuse for a similar occupation. Fez captured, and the forts 
bombarded or awed by gunboats, Mequinez would speedily fall, 
and a battalion landed at Mazagan would make short work of 
Marrakesh. All this could be accomplished with a minimum of 
loss, as only lowlands lie between those points, and the moun- 
taineers have no army. But the ‘ pacification of the Berbers 
would be a lingering task, involving sacrifice of life and money 
out of all proportion to possible advantageous results. ...- 
The ‘military mission’? which the French maintain at the 
Sultan’s expense, which follows and supports him where no other 
Europeans can go, spies out the land, and trains the leaders for 
a future invasion. Their Algerian missionary agents pass and 
repass where foreigners find it impossible to venture, and besides 





collecting topographical and other information, they let slip 10 
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i mmending the advantages and privileges of 
sey rie F mee In this way France is steadily working, 
i aaie can forbid her?” 


Mr. Meakin considers that it is only a question of time 
fi Morocco to be added to Algiers, and we confess we 
“f t think that his enthusiastic eulogy of the Czar’s peace 
7 sa farnishes a satisfactory answer to the problem of 
0 especially taken in connection with the current 
ntterances of the St. Petersburg Press. His remarks, however, 
ascoming from @ resident well acquainted with Morocco and 
deeply read in its history, are much worthy of consideration, 
and from a contemporary as well as from an historical point 

of view his Moorish Empzre is a valuable and opportune pub- 
lication. If he would spell his Arabic names less pedantically 
and pay more attention to the “ polished diction and the swing 
of a continuous narrative,’ which he scornfully disclaims in 
his preface, his book would be not only valuable, but readable. 
It isa mine of little-known facts, but the ore has not been 
“treated.” Nevertheless, it is far and away the best book on 
its subject. The chapters on Moorish Government, diplo- 
matic relations, Capitulations, Christian slavery, and Sallee 
piracy are fall of interest, and we must not omit to mention 
the excellent critical bibliography of books on Moroccg, which 
will be most usefal to students. There are also illustrations 
and maps in plenty, and the dynastic chart at the beginning 
vives an admirable coup @’ceil of the succession of rulers and 
the leading contemporary events. It is a work of much 
research and labour, and fills a place that was conspicuously 


empty. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


fo the novel reader who cares aught for the literary 
guality of his daily diet the novels of Dr. Barry are in 
welcome and refreshing contrast to the perfunctory and 
clumsy workmanship of most of his contemporaries. Here, 
at any rate, is a writer of fiction who is not infected with the 
cult of colloquialism, and who fails to identify realism with 
bad grammar. Apart from the polished elegance of his style, 
however, Dr. Barry establishes a claim on our gratitude by 
his discreet avoidance of those harassing evidences of 
modernity in which too many of his rivals delight. Though 
his story is of to-day, it is not written in the argot of the 
hour, but in something of the grand style, as becomes a hero- 
narrator of broad culture and high ideals who takes himself 
perhaps rather too seriously, yet cannot, in virtue of his 
romantic adventures, be regarded as a pompous or ineffectual 
prig. Arden Massiter is a young man who reminds us not a 
little of the Bulwer or Disraelian type of hero. Wearied of 
the vulgar materialism of modern life, he has been enamoured 
of Socialism and makes his way to Italy, as the representative 
of a London newspaper, to study the concurrent and conflict- 
ing tendencies of life in the Peninsula,—religious, political, 
revolutionary. After interviewing a Cardinal and striking 
up a friendship with the son of a Prince of ancient lineage, 
he endeavours to re-establish relations with a Socialist whom 
he had known in London, and frequenting a low café in 
disguise, is embroiled in a tavern brawl, wounds a man in self- 
defence, and to escape the vengeance of his comrades is 
carried off by, Don Gaetano to his father’s castle in the 
Volscian hills, the gloomy eyrie of the Roccaforte family, 
whose motto is “Sangue lava sangue.” From this point the 
story resolves itself into a struggle to the death between 
Arden Massiter and his protectors against the arch-black- 
mailer, Tiberio Sforza—his Anarebist acquaintance—who 
wields all the resources of the camorra with remorseless 
malignity. A more exciting or vivid picture of the inferno 
of modern Italian politics and society it wonld be difficult to 
imagine, and were it not for the corroborative evidence far- 
nished by the Notarbarbolo trial, one would be tempted to 
charge Dr, Barry with extravagant exaggeration. The 
canvas is crowded with striking and sinister characters, 
amongst whom the saintlike dévote, Donna Costanza, shines 
conspicuous by her unearthly purity, and the episodes which 
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relieve the march of the plot are singularly impressive and 
picturesque: altogether Arden Massiter is a novel of engross- 
ing interest, in which exceptional powers of expression are 
employed with unfailing skill in the delineation of an in- 
tensely dramatic phase of modern life. 

Mr. Street’s new volame, The Trials of the Bantocks, isa 
collection of what might be called tales of mean souls. Mr. 
Bantock is a very wealthy and painfully respectable banker, 
with a wife and children to match, and the aim of the narrator 
is to show how each member of the family has a fly in the 
ointment of his or her “ unctuous rectitude.” In the case of 
the father, it is a disreputable school friend, who, on the 
strength of having saved his life, turns up to clap Mr. Bantock 
on the back outside his club, and subject him to other 
untimely familiarities. Mrs. Bantock is afflicted by an 
emancipated governess, and the young people suffer under 
similar annoyances. The episodes are all gravely related 
by a poor little literary hack—very accurately described by 
the emancipated governess as a “cowardly parasite ”’—who, 
in return for occasional dinners and visits to the Bantocks’ 
country house, coaches the sons and performs secretarial and 
other semi-menial services without remuneration. The irony 
of the situation is always implicit, and so consistent is the 
author’s reticence that his satire will be lost upon the matter- 
of-fact reader. On the whole, this is an artistic rather than 
agreeable study of snobbishness, 


Miss Macmahon deserves all the credit that attaches to the 
accomplishment of a difficult and delicate task. An outline of 
the plot of Fortune's Yellow is the best justification for the use 
of these epithets. Bernard Lake, who was jilted at the age of 
five-and-twenty, encounters the lady, who had married for posi- 
tion, twenty-one years later. Mrs. Headington, now a widow 
with a grown-up daughter, cherishes the hope that Lake will 
renew his suit. Asa matter of fact, though permanently dis- 
illusioned as regards the mother, Lake loses his heart to the 
daughter, and ultimately marries her, the situation having 
been complicated by the daughter’s discovery of her mother’s 
secret, and by her loyal attempt to sacrifice herself. It will be 
readily admitted that no ordinary tact and sympathy are 
required in handling a theme fraught with so many painful 
possibilities, but Miss Macmahon emerges from her self- 
imposed ordeal with distinction. The character of the mother 
—who, whatever her failings, has at least the great merit of 
inspiring the adoration of her children—is so adroitly por- 
trayed that the sympathy and satisfaction of the reader are 
perfectly balanced. We are sorry for Mrs. Headington’s 
ultimate disappointment, but the emotion is tempered by 
the consciousness that she was herself the author of her own 
humiliation. 

The personality of the Dean of Darrendale may possibly 
possess a fascination for such readers as can maintain 
their interest in him through three hundred and fifty-nine 
pages, but to the general public he can hardly be attractive. 
His “ waistcoat, open in front and much befouled, as by fre- 
quent contact with tar and victuals”; his “cricket shirt, not 
too clean nor closed by any tie”; his “ frowsy clothes and 
soiled linen” are scarcely compensated for by the fact that 
his “ skin, folding over the eyelids, imparted to the glance a 
resolate unerring quality,” and that he “had a fine gift for 
the expression of inverted commas.” He fights with the 
tidier and narrower-minded clergy of his district, and plays 
Providence to an ex-convict, his courageous wife, and their little 
girl, but he in no way betters their position as far as we can 
see. We hear his sermons, and are treated to pages of his 
“ characteristics,” but with the exception of a capital little 
address to cyclists (p. 59), there is little toenjoy in The Dean of 
Darrendale, and when we read that Mr, Eversley’s hero presses 
a little girl’s golden curls against the fresh marmalade-stains 
on his capacious waistcoat we are tempted to throw it aside 
altogether in disgust. Of plot there is sufficient for a short 
magazine story ; of discussions on Christianity and Socialism 
we get enough to last us a lifetime. 

At first we are irresistibly reminded by Miss Holdsworth’s 
book of Ships that Pass in the Night, but it very soon takes 
hold of our imagination by its own obvious merits. 
The Valley of the Great Shadow is full of quiet tragedy, 
and cannot be recommended to the emotional as a 
story to read on a railway journey, anless the reader 
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Babette and Karl, and of Miss Blake and the Professor, is 
quite charming, and “Miss Busybody” and “ Boykin” are 
delightful children. Miss Holdsworth very charitably allows 
no less than four pairs of her characters to marry in the end, 
and we can close her volume with dry eyes; but the pitiful 
history of Merridew and “the Child” recurs insistently to 
the memory and exacts the tribute of a sigh. 


Mr. Roberts has given us a happy combination of history, 
adventure, and romance in A Sister to Evangeline, a book 
which will give pleasure to young and old alike. The 
pathetic story of the exile of the Acadians is told with 
wonderful fairness to both victors and exiles, and the reader 
feels an equal kindness for both sides, though his sympathies 
are naturally with the expatriated. The descriptions of the 
life and scenery of Acadia have a great deal of charm; indeed, 
one feels as though Mr. Roberts must actually have lived in 
the times of which he writes. The account of Paul’s gallant 
rush to warn George Anderson of the approach of the Mic- 
macs contains some admirable writing, and in it Mr. Roberts 
shows himself a master of the art of woodcraft. Here and 
there the hero makes use of a word which can scarcely have 
belonged to the vocabulary of an Acadian—“slump,” for 
instance—but on the whole the diction is as good as the 
story. 


Mr. Allen Upward has not only invented an excellent 
motive for his romance, 7’e Accused Princess, but worked out 
his plot with spirit and ingenuity. The international com- 
plications arising from the purchase by King Frederick of 
Hagensborg of the famous ruby of Bhurdni, the disappear- 
ance of the stone, and the successive arrests of the Keeper of 
the Jewels and the English Attaché make a very pretty tangle 
of diplomacy and sensationalism, while the interests of senti- 
ment are duly consulted in the romantic mésalliance which 
brings down the curtain. 


If Mr. Crampton’s skill as a story-teller were equal to his 
knowledge of the life he undertakes to portray, A Story of an 
Estancia would be far more attractive than itis. Still, as a 
picture of manners and morals of the Spanish country gen- 
tlemen in the Argentine, especially in connection with horse- 
breeding and horse-racing, the book is not without the 
interest that grows out of an intimate familiarity with the 
scenes and characters described. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur April number of the Nineteenth Century is greatly 
occupied with the war, no less than seven of the sixteen papers 
being either Sonth African or military. The best, perhaps, 
is the first, on “The Proper Precautions for Imperial Safety,” 
hy Colonel Sir G. Sydenham Clarke, who wants, to give his 
advice in brief, besides an increase to the Line, a second Home 
Army of two hundred and ten thousand thoroughly organised 
and officered Militia, to be raised if necessary by the ballot. 
He thinks this is necessary, as the Volunteers deplete the 
Militia, and as the total force of all arms. now maintained 
exceeds by sixty-three thousand men the number which 
voluntary enlistment can be fairly expected to yield. Ina 
great war he would use these Militia as if they were soldiers, 
holding that the hardship would not be greater than that 
which the best Militia regiments have by volunteering inflicted 
on themselves. He shows by some curious figures that the 
number of Militiamen varies inversely with that of Volunteers, 
the proportion of recruits for the Militia varying from one 
hundred and ninety-six per ten thousand in Carlow, where 
there are no Volunteers, to twenty-seven per ten thousand in 
Surrey, which has eight Volunteer battalions. This view is 
probably correct; but Sir George Clarke, like most soldiers, 
underrates the depressing effect which a resort to compulsion 
would have upon the national spirit. Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
who desires almost the same as Sir George Clarke, is specially 
anxious about recruiting, maintaining that the official returns 
areentirely illusory. We say we receive an average of thirty- 
one thousand men, but fifteen thousand of them disappear 
every year through deaths, discharges for inefficiency and 
other causes, and desertions. He is also desirons that the 
War Office should be remodelled, a man of real business 
capacity being selected as Secretary for War, Lord 
Roberts as Commander-in-Chief, and Lord Kitchener 





as Chief of the Staff, and would allow them almost anny 
limited powers of reorganisation. We agree, adding only 
that the House of Commons must intend reorganisation, 
and must not scream with annoyance if twenty or thirty 
officers with “friends” are summarily shelved for life 
——Mr. H. W. Wilson suggests that we are partly misled 
as to the strength of our Fleet, there being too many obsolete 
vessels, and far too few trained Lieutenants and Engineer 
officers, the latter, moreover, being kept down by ridicnlons 
Service jealousies. Mr. Lilly repeats much the same ideas 
with his usual command of language, but seems to hopea 
great deal from a recognition of the fact that “the party 
system is breaking down,” which may be true or false, but 
will not in either case reconstruct an Army. The total im. 
pression left upon us by these four articles is that what ig 
wanted is not force, but certain improvements to make our 
existing force instantly available; that these improvements 
are not difficult, but that to secure them we require specially 
able naval and military chiefs with something very like“, 
free hand.”——-Dr. Wirgman (Canon of Grahamstown) in 
“The Boers and the Native Question ” shows that the Boers 
are cruel to natives;—Lord Camperdown suggests that the 
railways in the Boer Republics, which are State property, 
should be confiscated and managed by the new Government, 
their profits being used to give compensation to loyalists, and 
that the controller of the new Government should be a High 
Commissioner released from the Governorsbip of the Cape, 
or, in other words, a Viceroy ;—and the Marquis of Lorne 
would send out specially picked pauper children to settle in 
the Cape. A plan of that kind has, he says, succeeded 
admirably in Canada, where two thousand four hundred and 
ten children have been successfully settled in the last ten 
years. That is a sensible plan enough, but it is nota large 
one, and we would rather trust to free grants of land 
and other measures to attract the regular emigrant.——Of the 
remaining essays the most interesting are one by Mr. R. 
E. Dell, editor of the Weekly Register, on the case of Dr, 
Mivart, the main thesis being that the Catholic Church has 
become too much of a purely Latin organisation ; a laudatory 
account of the French Army by Paul Bettelheim; and a 
paper on “ The Scarcity of Coal” by Mr. B. H. Brough. He 
describes a coal famine as existing all over the Continent, 
chiefly due to the increase of industrial activity, and the 
failure of the forests, which are practically nsed up. He 
entirely deprecates any prohibition of the export of coal, and 
disposes incidentally of the allegation that coal mining is a 
specially dangerous occupation :—= 

“The professors do not appear to have consulted the statistical 
records to see if coal mining is really an exceptionally dangerous 
and unhealthy occupation. In Great Britain it certainly is not. 
Dr. Ogle has shown that it brings little sickness in its train. 
Excluding accidents, the mortality of coal miners only slightly 
exceeds that of the healthiest class of men, agriculturists. The 
annual death-rate of coal miners averages 891 per 1,000 living, 
whilst the corresponding figures for butchers, tailors, bakers and 
shoemakers are 1:170, 1°051, ‘958 and ‘921 respectively. As 
regards accidents, the sensational character of occasional colliery 
accidents is apt to give rise to an exaggerated idea of the dangers 
of the coal miner’s calling. Asa matter of fact the mortality in 
1898 was 1°28 per 1,000 persons employed.” 

Inthe Contemporary Review M. Jean de Bloch takes advan- 
tage of the South African Campaign to repeat his well-known 
views on the increasing impossibility of war. He seems to 
believe that the defence must always be stronger than the 
attack. If so feeble a people as the Boers could do so mu ‘h with 
artillery and rifles, what could not a great people do? Stout- 
hearted Yeomanry who can ride and shoot, and who would use 
the spade, are as formidable as soldiers, and therefore the 
organisation of great armies may be abandoned. That seems 
to us an extreme exaggeration. Much can be done by Volun- 
teers and by the spade, but still Metz did not preserve 
France, and war has survived all the experience gained from 
the lines of Torres Vedras. Wellington preceded General 
Joubert in using this mode of defence, but he did not succeed 
in showing soldiers to be unnecessary. M. Bloch believes ap- 
parently that with miodern weapons soldiers will never face 
rifles well employed ; but British soldiers have faced them, and 
it is doubtfal if they slay nearly as large a proportion of the 
attacking force as the old muskets did. His only illastra- 
tions are from Spanish-American wars, and though Spanish- 
Americans may be brave, it may be doubted if their discipline 
is as perfect as that of European Regulars. Herr Bloch, in 
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ther a dreamy tbheoriser.——-T he most inter- 
~ i pe number is the extremely thoughtfal one 
d Miinz on the next _—. “ad ns a 
ion is always uncertain, but feels assured, as we 

yop pag Italian Cardinal will be elected, the most 
bable candidate being Cardinal Parocchi, a Lombard of 

eS seven, who was once a Liberal, but has become moder- 
on mclbahtt. He is a man with no clsims of birth, bat 
the Church thinks so little of that that the Conclave will be 
sabstantially made up of plebeians. Of non-Italian Cardinals 
only one, Cardinal Ledachowski, is of noble blood, while only 
three of the Italian majority, Rampolla del Tindaro, Casali 
del Drago, and Oreglia di Santo Stefano, are patricians,—a 
enrions fact when one remembers the great houses which in 
former ages competed for the Papal throne. Dr. Miinz 
notices incidentally that the Emperor William’s candidate is 

Cardinal Vannatelli, and that Austrian as well as German 
Cardinals will probably vote for him.——Another interesting 
paper is one by M. EB. Saint-Genix, a most painfal though rather 
screamy account of the treatmentof orphan girls by the French 
nuns. They are, he declares, worked to death in order to 
make revenne for the convents, and then dismissed without 
resources to starve or sell themselves, A quantity of 
evidence is offered of this statement, which is indeed no more 
than Dr, Turinaz, the good Bishop of Nancy, forwarded to 
Rome in a secret report, since published. The authorities 
there, however, refused to interfere, and an appeal will now 
be made to the French Chambers.——Many will read with 
pleasare the Rev. J. M. Bacon’s account of the genesis and 
peculiarities of fogs, his most suggestive sentences being the 
following explanation of the differences between fogs in 
smoky cities and fogs elsewhere :—‘ Proceeding to actual 
experiment, Professor Frankland established the fact that 
drops of water subjected for some time to the action of 
smoke became coated as it were with a protective covering 
that diminished the natural process of evaporation. Thus 
we have to conceive that in the early stages, mist, from what- 
ever cause arising, forms around sooty particles born of 
myriad chimneys, and impedes the escape of smoke, which 
thus becomes entangled, and in turn coats the mist particles 
themselves with its own peculiar deposit of dark yellow greasy 
compound. This compound confines each droplet of moisture, 
at the same time giving its distinctive colour to the gathering 
fog, and cutting off only too effectually the light and heat of 
the sun.” 

The tyranuy of the South African problem weighs heavily 
on the Fortnightly, no fewer than six articles being concerned 
with the war and the settlement. Of these the most 
practical is that contributed by Mr. William Hosken, Chair- 
man of the Outlander Council and of the Jobhannesbarg 
Chamber of Commerce. His scheme of settlement advocates 
the establishment of a Dominion Government with six 
provinces, Oape Colony West and East, Natal, Free State, 
Transvaal, and Rhodesia, and lays down as a fundamental 
principle the sweeping away of all monopolies. Mr. Hosken 
*stimates that under a pure administration the Dominion 
would start with an annual saving of five millions in the Trans- 
vaal, and prophesies that the Boer would soon return to his 
normal life, his temperament not being thatof anintransigeant. 
One detail in Mr. Hosken’s scheme will commend itself even 
0 Mr. Leonard Courtney,—viz., that proportional representa- 
tion should be instituted——Mr. Maynard Butler records 
under the title of “ Fitty-Eight Years as Child and Woman 
inSonth Africa” an interview with an Afrikander lady of 
Anglo-Datch-Hnguenot descent, who in her early childhood 
ng Loe in ye Trek, and is now an ardent admirer of 
dr. Rhodes, he naiveté of her attitude may best be 
illestrated by a single quotation: ‘He cM Rhodes] 
a Nero in the State things, maybe; but in life he 
‘8 good man.”"——Major E. S. Valentine’s historical 
puallel between the war of North and South and the 
ea campaign bristles with illuminating analogies. 

ag for example, McClellan’s statement that the electric 
telegraph Was a danger in war, which more than compensated 
for its value. “It enables the enemy,” he eaid, “to keep 
my normed of our movements.” At another time he 
Wrote ~“ The Army is practically without trained scouts and 
maps. VV ithout capable scouts in a country like this little 
p sedan he done.” Major Valentine concludes with the 

R that seemingly the leason of the earlier strife 
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has failed to teach the great British nation many things it 
might have learnt.” With this remark we may bracket the 
last sentence of thearticle on “The Late Campaign in Natal” : 
— “It is a consolation to believe that the campaign will, at 
any rate, be valuable in proving to future leaders of British 
troops how much success in war depends on their practical 
professional study of previous campaigns.”———Mr. Edward 
Dicey draws from the history of Lord Carnarvon’s abortive 
attempt to force Confederation upon South Africa the moral 
that “any scheme for Union must be initiated by South 
Africa, carried out in accordance with South African ideas, 
and based upon the fundamental principle that British 
supremacy throughout the whole of South Africa is to be 
acknowledged not as a matter of favour, but of right”; 
and Major Arthur Griffiths, writing on “Oar Military 
Needs,” argues cogently in favour of exhausting every expe- 
dient that may save us from the burden of conscription. 
——Mr. Rollo Appleyard condemns that portion of the 
Naval Estimates which deals with the Engineers R.N. as 
grossly ineffectual and inadequate, but his article, with the 
main contentions of which we cordially concur, is too technical 
for discussion in this colaumn.——Another article on a cognate 
topic is that of Dr. Karl Blind on “Germany as a Naval 
Power.” His historical retrospect is very interesting, notably 
the opening passage, which sets forth how in the years before 
’48 the need of creating a powerful Fleet was the frequent 
theme of Liberal and Democratic leaders, and fired the muse 
of Herwegh and Freiligrath. For the rest, Dr. Karl Blind is 
guilty of exaggeration when he declares that “there is not a 
single country, there is scarcely a single man of political, 
scientific, or literary eminence abroad” who is not “ deeply 
aggrieved” by our action in South Africa, As regards the 
Kaiser’s Navy Bill, he thinks that if a plebiscite could be 
taken it would show a good majority in its favour, and that. 
the Kaiser’s Government has only itself to thank for the 
opposition of Liberal sections of Parliament.—Mr. Garrett 
Fisher writes with sympathy and knowledge of the “ House 
of Molitre”; and Mr James Joyce contributes a strangely 
unconvincing eulogy of Ibsen’s new play. The writer's quali 
fications to pose as a literary critic may be gauged from a 
single quotation :— Ulfheim is, I think, the newest character 
in the play. He is a kind of surprise-packet.” 


In a good number of the National there are three articles of 
outstanding merit,—that of “ Coloniensis” on the settlemen:, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s masterly “appreciation” of Mr. Ruskin, 
and Mr. H. W. Wilson’s “ First Lessons of the War—A Blow to 
Germany.” The salient features in the first are the writer's 
vigorous reply to the arguments already put forward in 
behalf of cosmopolitan financiers, his well-founded plea for the 
appointment of a new Secretary of State for Africa, and his 
demolition of the popular view that Mr. Rhodes is ’homme 
nécessaire. “In the Orange Frec State Mr. Fraser is marked 
out by destiny, education. and circumstances as a constitu 
tional Khedive, with an Austral Lord Cromer over him. In 
the Cape Colony Mr. Rose-Innes, whose record is not stained 
[as Mr. Rhodes’s is] by any attempts to eliminate the Imperial 
factor, would command the suppori of the loyalists and the 
respect of the Dutch.” Finally, “ Coloniensis” sums up his 
suggestions as follows :— 


“(1) The settlement of South Africa after the war is a prow 
perhaps a lengthy process, and cannot be accomplished at 
stroke. Hence, forced federation should form no part of the 
arrangements determined on immediately after the war. (: 
The setilement should be one distinctively in the interests of thy 
British Empire, and should ignore pressure from foreign Govern- 
ments on behalf of interests Lostile to Britain when hostility xvas 
profitable. (3) The prolific character of the Dutch race, and the 
prospective exhaustion of the mines, should impe! the British 
Goverament to foster colonisation by every means in their power, 
and especially by appointing a British Imperial officer to deal 
with the cases of Reservists and others who desire to settle in 
South Africa. (4) The compensation to the loyal Colonists of the 
Cape and Natal should form the first charge on the Government 
after the war is over. The compensation should be liberal, and 
its payment should not be deferred. Delay in this matter will 
justly disquiet those who have stocd firm for England for nine- 
teen long years. (5) The British taxpayers should be called on 
to pay, at least, £20,000,000 sterling towards the cost of the war, 
—the price of rhetoric. (6) Foreign shareholders in the mine: 
already opened up should be taxed in common with their English 
colleagues. Other resources of the country to be drawn on are 
the Bewaarpiatzen. the railways, dynamite, the hut tax, alcohol, 
the farms of rebels, and the private property of the Presidents 
and their accomplices, if the property of neutrals is destroyed. 
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7) The capital should be removed from Pretoria, and established, 
on the Ottawa precedent, in a more central situation, in order 
that the evil traditions of Pretoria should be destroyed. (8) 4 
Secretary of State for Africa should be appointed, with a 
Council drawn from Colonists and men of experience in African 
commerce and administration. The greatest care should be exer- 
cised in the choice of Imperial administrators during the settling 
down of the country, the employment of Mr. Rhodes in any 
capacity being specially obnoxious, not merely to the Dutch, but 
to Anglo-Saxons, who deplore the fact that the Empire has not 
been dissociated from the Raid to the extent that honour and 
equity require. (9) Subject to the foregoing, let bygones be 
bygones.” 

-——Mr. Leslie Stephen’s delightful paper on Ruskin would 
only be spoiled by quotations. We must content ourselves 
by reféiring to the writer’s tribute to Ruskin’s power of 
making description interesting. ‘Many people,” writes Mr. 
Stephen, “had tried their hands upon Alpine descriptions 
since Saussure; but Ruskin’s chapters seemed to have the 
freshness of a new revelation. The fourth volume of Modern 
Painters infected me and other early members of the Alpine 
Clab with an enthusiasm for which, I hope, we are still 
grateful.”"——Mr. Maurice Low, who resumes his post as 
chronicler of the month in America, administers a severe 
rebuke to Lord Rosebery for the “ill-timed garrulity ” of his 
¢eomments on Mr. Chamberlain’s Leicester speech, and takes 
a very gloomy view of the attitude of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in regard to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, going so 
far as to express the fear that if the Treaty is ratified with 
the pending amendment, Mr. Hay will feel compelled to sur- 
render his portfolio and retire from public life. However, he 
sees “a ray of hope” in Lord Salisbury’s action in extending 
the term of Lord Pauncefote’s office.——Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. I. Maxse’s “Inaccurate History” is an elaborate and 
damaging arraignment of the methods of criticism adopted 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in his book on the campaign 
which culminated at Omdurman. 


Nothing is better reading in Blackwood this month than 
Mr. C. Hanbury-Williams’s paper (written on the spot) on the 
Canadian contingents, and the North-West Mounted Police 
in particular,—a most exhilarating sketch, studded with good 
anecdotes, and winding up with a passage that invites quota- 
tion :— 

“The ‘ Recessional’ is a great poem. At the moment it was 
written it put into burning words the idea that was growing 
half defined in the minds of most Englishmen, that the power of 
Great Britain had reached its climax, and that henceforward our 
Empire might begin to decay. To these men I would say, Come 
out to the Colonies; fill your lungs with the wild free air of a 
new country; look around and see your blood-brothers living 
close to Nature herself, facing the difficulties and fighting the 
foes that beset a young nation. Remember that they are round 
you and with you, east and west and north and south. Then you 
will feel and know that the coming century is only seeing the 
birth of a new Empire greater than we have yet known. Come 
out here, for here you will feel it in the air.” 


Mr. W. Sichel claims for Disraeli the credit of having 
been the real founder of the trne Colonial policy of Im- 
perial consolidation, on’ the strength of a speech delivered 
xu’ the Crystal Palace in 1872; and Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
whose versatility and industry fill the indolent reviewer with 
envy and admiration, discourses pleasantly on names of 
places.-——The author of “ Musings without Method,” allu- 
ding to the Queen’s progress through the London streets, 
makes a perfectly true remark that we have never seen in 
print before. “Shouts greeted her coming, they followed her 
when she passed, yet for the moment that she was there the 
crowd was silent.” The comparison between the mob of 
Paris and London is very well done, and in the course of his 
tribute to the Théatre Francais the writer offers a timely 
protest against the worship of stage realism. “Tllusion on 
the stage,” he urges, “ may best be attained by a consistent 
avoidance of realism. ..... Where all is false, a breath of 
reality destroys a just impression; and the drama, which 
should present, not represent, is peculiarly sensitive to the 
encroachments of such hard facts as heavy furniture and 
inapposite archeology.”—-Another excellent paper is that 
by Mr. John Buchan on “A Comic Chesterfield,” the Earl 
of Buchan, “whose immense vanity,” in Scott’s phrase, 
“bordering upon insanity, obscured, or rather eclipsed, con- 
siderable talents.” ——The war article is especially interesting 
this month, and contains a brilliant sketch of what went on 
in Ladysmith during the siege. 








ey 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


— 
THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


Th.e Anglo-Sazon Review. Edited by Lady Ra: N 
Churchill. (J. Lane. 21s.)—The pth ane ee 
Saxon Review is exquisitely got up. The binding is a copy of me 
of the finest specimens of a Canevari binding in existence thet 
is, of Venetian bookbinding in the sixteenth century. The pa : 
is thick, the margins are wide, the engravings are charming = 
we may recall attention to the fact that the price is & guine, 
The contents are unequal, but there are some interestinc an . 
and a striking little play by Mrs. Clifford. The hate of 2 
latter is proved by the length of time that it takes the most 
casual reader to throw off its depressing effect. Mrs. Clifford nv 
the power of giving an air of inevitableness to the most Unnatural 
actions. The result is merely a tour de force. Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s defence of Macaulay, called “ Macaulay and his Critics,” jg 
admirable, quite full of point and wit. In defending Macaulay 
from the accusation of partiality, he says :—“ Complete impar. 
tiality implies omniscience, and is not human but Divine, There 
is, indeed, an impartiality which is common enough, and which 
springs from understanding neither side of a question. 
“Letters and Recollections of Lord Beaconsfield and Others,” by 
Lady Dorothy Neville, gives too much space to commonplacg 
notes, without interest but for the signature of the writer and 
the name of the recipient. Space forbids us to quote a mos 
graphic account of Pretoria, by Mr. C. W. Boyd; we confine oy; 
selves to a description of Dr. Leyds which he brings in by the 
way: “ A vastly pleasant fellow of no genuine convictions, though 
a decided genius for intrigue and a good servant to his pay- 
masters, revelling in the position to which his sinister talents 
had raised him, as became the stage adventurer of Adelphi 
melodrama crowned with something of the artist.” Ay 
American who has known something of Yankee, British, and 
Boer soldiers contributes a paper called “The Latter-day 
Fighting Animal.” Of these three he considers the American 
the best man, and Tommy Atkins the best off, the best clothed, 
the best fed, the best amused. His lot is far more enviable than 
that of his Transatlantic cousin, in spite of the thirteen dollars a 
month which that cousin receives. Here is the author's view of 
the rights of the present war :— On the technical points of the 
Law the Briton is in the wrong, and yet on the broader ground: 
of political expediency,.if not necessity, the war is just, and will 
benefit the Boer as well as the world in general.” He goes on to 
compare Kruger’s position with that of Brigham Young, who had 
“the law on his side, and, unfortunately, the gold mines as well,” 
and whose legal fulminations “were made short work of by the 
Yankee Uitlanders.” We think this number will certainly give 
pleasure to—those who can afford it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


en 
[Under this heading we notice such Bool: of the weel: az have not Wen 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Ruskin Union Journal. (4 The Albany. Not for sale)— 
This is the first number of the organ of “The Ruskin Unioa,’a 
society which is now in process of organisation, having for its 
object to “promote the study of the works of John Ruskin.” 
This is laudable, even though it should give a happy hunting 
ground for “cranks.” Among the contents of this first number 
is a lecture on “The Life and Work of John Ruskin,” by the 
Rev. J. B. Booth. Mr. Booth delivers an attack upon the political 
economists. For ourselves, we are not ashamed to own that we 
learn much from. Messrs. Alfred Marshall and H. Sidgwick. 
Another item is a set of letters hitherto unpublished re a certain 
medal which the R.I.B.A. offered to Mr. Ruskin in 1874. He 
refused to receive it, for four reasons :—(1) The tomb of Cardina: 
Brancaccio at Naples is used as a lumber-room; (2) the Church 
of San Miniato at Florence ‘has been turned into a common 
cemetery; (3) a cross ona certain church at Pisa was broken to 
pieces by a mason while he (airds) was drawing it; (4) the rail- 
way at Furness is too near the Abbey. As we have not yet joined 
ths Ruskin Union, we may be permitted to say that Mr. Ruskin’s 
reputation so far does not owe anything to the “Journal.” 





Lighter Moments. Edited by Frederick Douglas How 
(Isbister and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This volume is made out of a 
collection of stories made by Bishop* Walsham How. The 
Bishop himself in giving the original manuscript to the editor, 
expressed a hope that some such use might be made of it. 4 
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have found their way in, unless we.are to.sup- 
doings and sayings are actually repeated in 

pores nog a are the Irish stories. An “MP.” is glad 

ee — which separated Catholics and Protestants had 

on lt oat a driver to whom a tourist had said, ‘“‘ The 

— to aes a good deal of property in these parts ” (he 

act told of .a “ Devil’s Glen” and “a Devil’s Kitchen”’), 

. be Jes, “Indeed, yer honour, he has; but he’s mostly an 
~ a and lives in London”; a professor prefaces his speech 
pane Congress with, “ Before I begin my speech, let me 

. er a preacher concludes his discourse with, ‘‘ My brethren, let 
por world rob you of a peace which it can neither give nor 


take away.” 


few “ chestnuts ” 





New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations. By 
Hugh Percy Jones, B.A. (C. W. Deacon and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This 
is as good a book of its kind as we have seen, carefully compiled 
and made as complete as one could expect. Of course omissions 
are to be found. “ Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi” is absent, 
its place being filled by what hardly comes under the title, 
« Delirium tremens.” In “Cui bono” the common blunder of 
translating by “ What good is it?” ought to have been emphati- 
cally repudiated. The phrase was the maxim of a famous Latin 
jurisconsult, “'The guilt is to be found where the profit went.” 
«Adyocatus Diaboli” is correctly explained as to its eccle- 
siastical: use, but does not mean “ Any one who supports an 
unrighteous course of action.” ‘Non res sed spes est ” goes best 
as the reason of “ Difficile est landare puerum.” We see uaxe for 
udyov in dpyupéas Adyxaor. We miss mAéoy jju:ov mavtos and 
The dictionary contains besides Greek and 


KEpaueds KEPALEs, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 


Latin quotations, 
Portuguese. 





TuroLoay.—Martineau’s “Study of Religion.” By Richard 
A. Armstrong. (James Clarke and Co, 1s. 6d.)—This is an 
“analysis and appreciation” of Dr. James Martineau’s great 
book. It is excellently well done, clear and intelligible, and 
makes a complex and, from the nature of the subjeét, necessarily 
dificult argument, comprehensible to readers without philo- 
sophical training. More it is scarcely necessary to say. Of Dr. 
Martineau’s argument itself it is needless to speak. Perhaps the 
most interesting point in it is the divine foreknowledge. Dr. 
Martineau boldly enunciated the belief that God does not know, 
that He limits His power in this direction, so that man’s free will 
is absolute. On this subject Mr. Armstrong supplements the 
reasoning of the “Study of Religion.” “If God voluntarily 
limits His own causality by conceding to us a free causality of our 
own, that is, Free Will, I see no reason to think from the sug- 
gestion that He may in like manner and for the like purpose 
suffer limits to His own foreknowledge.” What a mischievous 
growth of superstition and imposture, astrology, palmistry, 
and the like, would be swept away if we could realise 
that there is no fixed future, that the course of events 
depends upon our own actions and choice.——The Dates 
of the Pastoral Epistles. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
Bowen, (Nisbet and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bowen argues 
for an early date for the Pastoral Epistles, early, that is, in the 
first imprisonment of St. Paul. Possibly there was but one 
imprisonment, terminated by the condemnation and execution of 
the Apostle. That is a view strongly supported of late, and one 
which would reconcile Mr. Bowen and his opponents. But if 
there were two imprisonments, the first having come to an end 
with an acquittal on the second hearing, then 2 Timothy must 
belong to the second. The language of iv. 6-8, “‘I am now ready 
to he offered,” &c., is not,as Mr. Bowen strangely says, “the 
language of despondency.” It is the language of a man who 
knows that death is near and is ready to mect it. Mr. Bowen 
must have read St. Paul to very little purpose if he thinks that 
the Apostle’s “ gladder and sunnier mood” was on him when he 
had to resign the desire “ to depart and be with Christ.” It would 
he the wish of most of us; but St. Paul was not like most. 
The History of the Book of Cominon: Prayer. By the Rev. 
Leizhton Pullan. (Longmans and Co. 5s.)—This is a volume 
in the “Oxford Library of Practical Theology.” Full as it is of 
ritual learning, it discusses many matters which it is quite im- 
possible to enter upon in these columns. One definite statement 
in the preface we may mention, because it gives the author’s 
general standpoint. The religion of the Church of England is 





“the religion which St. Augustine brought to England.” Doubt- 
less, in one sense, it is; and we hope that both in “ Belgium and 
4irich,” which Mr. Pullan seems to abhor, the same religion is 
hel 1. But if he means that the Anglican Articles and formularies 
are in complete agreement with what Pope Gregory maintained 
for St. Augustine bimself was no theologian—we venture to 


say that he is wrong.——Students and the Missionary Problem 
(Students’ Volunteer Missionary Union. 6s.)—This. volume 
contains the proceedings of the International Student Missionary 
Conference held in London in the opening week of this year. The 
proceedings at the devotional meeting, the reports from various 
countries and associations, and addresses delivered by various 
Speakers make up its substance. It is a book of very 
considerable value, a storehouse of thought and reasoning. 
——Catholic Mysticism. By Algar Thorold. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—We shall not attempt to follow Mr. 
Thorold’s argument. It is very much simpler to take the con- 
crete example of mysticism which he gives us in the experiences 
of Angela of Foligno. She attained, he says, to “consummate 
holiness.” Let us see what temper of mind she shows. On the 
way to Rome the Holy Spirit speaks to her and says: “I love 
thee more than any other soul in the Spoletan Valley.” Aftera 
certain revelation, “there remained with me,” she says, “ the 
power of understanding and judging all spiritual persons and 
things.” And again: “Nothing has been said in the Gospel 
or in the Life of Christ, or in any other locution of God, 
but that I have seen greater and more incomparable things 
in God.” There is a certain Christian grace of humility 
which one does not find in Angela of Foligno.—A 
Month’s Meditations, by Cardinal Wiseman (Burns and Oates, 
4s.), is a book of devotions from the Cardinal’s manuscript, now 
published for the first time.—~A Book of Spiritual Instruction. 
By Blosius. Translated by Bertrand A. Wilberforce. (Art and 
Book Company. 28. 6d.)——A Book of Comfort. By “V. W.” 
(Duckworth and Co. 1s, net.)—The Bishop of Durham says in 
an introductory note what is often felt. ‘To the serious student 
‘the local and historical allusions, the traces of personal and 
transitory emotion and judgment, scattered throughout the 
‘Psalter are invaluable as signs of the Divine Method in the 
education of the chosen people; but they disturb and perplex 
those who read the book for immediate spiritual support.” 


ScHooL-Booxs.—The Andromache of Euripides. Edited by A. 
R. F. Hyslop, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.)—‘‘ No apology 
is needed,’ Mr. Hyslop thinks, “for the attempt to bring the 
Andromache into the list of Greek plays which are usually read 
in the upper forms of our English schools.” We do not agree. 
If Harrow boys devour the Tragici Greci at such a pace that, 
having got through all the masterpieces, they have to come to 
the third-rate plays, we must be content, otherwise the Andro- 
mache were better left alone. It is very gross in parts. What 
Andromache says about Hector in 222-5 is especially odious. It 
treats Homer as Dryden treated the Tempest. What stuff to read 
with boys! The edition is sufficiently scholarly, The emendation 
of etixudow for etixudow in 1. 398 would be convincing, if the word 
were found elsewhere. We do not see that the construction of 
“triste ministerium” (Ain. VI. 222-3) parallels that of 1. 103. 
And we cannot accept the reconstruction of 395-405. Of all 
emendations transposition is the most unlikely. Andromache’s 
language is sufficiently coherent, as it stands, for a half-frantic 
woman. It is strange to be told that Nicias was the leader of the 
war party. Nicias was philo-Lacon, and Euripides in arguing that 
it is the soldiers that win battles may have sought to damage 
him by minimising his distinction as a general. ——-Livy, Book V. 
Edited by A. F. Hort, M.A. (Rivingtons. 2s.)—This is 
a sequel to similar editions of Books I. and II. by Mr. Hort, 
and an excellent class-book. Mr. Hort is well acquainted with 
the peculiarities of Livy’s style, and makes some useful obser- 
vations on it from time to time. Generally his notes seem to 
give what is wanted, hitting happily the mean between the 
commonplace and the recondite.——Eutropius I. and II. Edited 
by W. Cecil Laming, M.A. (Blackie and Son.)—There is 
something to be said for reverting to Eutropius, who was much 
in favour as a school-book fifty or sixty years ago. He is dull, it 
is true, but then he is easy, and the easiness is natural. We 
are suspicious of Latin simplified by a modern hand. Mr. 
Laming gives what is wanted in the way of notes, and there are 
some excellent illustrations. ——La Tour des Maures. Par Ernest 
Daudet. Adapted and edited by A. H. Wall, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co, 2s.) 


Drrectorizs.—The Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England, 
1900. (S.P.C.K. 33,.)—A careful study of this volume will 
well repay the time spent upon it. At first sight it appears a 
somewhat repelling mass of names and figures. More closely 
examined it reveals a really astonishing total of effort and energy. 
The Established Church might possibly besupposed to be quiescent. 
Such has been, perhaps still is, sometimes the case. There are 
doubtless within the Anglican borders persons and places which 





may fairly be charged with inaction. But on the whole it 
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may fairly be claimed for the Church that it uses its endowments 
as the rod ora from which it exercises a voluntary activity. The 
whole of this volume, the millions of pounds collected and 
expended, the vast lists of children educated, the catalogue of 
hospitals, refuges, penitentiaries, missions, and other good works 
which simply defy enumeration, represent voluntary effort over 
and above the requirements which the State makes upon the 
clergy. Weare long way off the ideal, there is work beyond 
reckoning to be done, but this ‘‘ Year-Book” means much, and, as 
we have said, it wants careful study before we can appreciate it. 
We may take examples at random. The foundation of new 
bishoprics appeals to a smallclass only. Yet nearly half a million 
has been raised for the establishment of six Sees, and yet a seventh 
(Southwark) is in process of formation. Take the other end of the 
scale. There are some hundreds of people who migrate from the 
East End for a couple of months in the summer to pick Kentish 
fruit. They are not forgotten. Missionaries are sent to them. 
These details are more impressive than big figures. Yet the 
figures are important. The total net income of the beneficed 
clergy may be put at £3,400,000. This includes every kind of 
income, tithe, glebe, pew-rents, offerings, &c. This divided by 
13,978 (the number of benefices) gives £243 as an average. 
Probably £200 is nearer the real figure when subscriptions and 
curates’ stipends are deducted. (By “ curates’ stipends” we mean 
curates not employed of necessity, but for conscience’ sake. Ifa 
clergyman has to serve two churches he deducts a curate’s stipend, 
but not if he has one church’ and ten thousand people.) —— 
The Clergy Directory (J. S. Phillips, 43. 6d.) is a compact and 
useful volume, The editor has wisely declined to give an esti- 
mate of the actual incomes of the benefices. He gives the gross 
value, and indicates the nature of the deductions.——Sell’s 
Registered Telegraphic Addresses (Henry Sell, 18s. and 21s.) 
appears for the fifteenth time, with fifty thousand alterations 
and additions. Two interesting maps accompany this issue; 
one represents the telegraphic cables of the time, the other 
exhibits the comparative size of South Africa and the European 


States. 





MisceLLaNrous.—The Silver Map of the World. By Miller 
Christy. (H. Stevens, Son, and Stiles. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr Christy gives a description of a certain medallion, 
of which two copies are in the British Museum and 
another in private hands. It appears to have been struck in 
1581, the year after Drake’s return from his voyage round the 
world. It gives an excellently conceived map of the world, with 
the line of Drake’s voyage marked upon it. Other chapters are 
devoted to questions in geography, especially the Zeno chart.—— 
Leaves from a Squatter’s Note-Book. By Thomas Major. (Sands 
and Co. 8s. 6d.)—The preface is dated 1894, but the volume 
appears now—for anything stated to the contrary—for the first 
time. In any case it will be new to most of our readers. The 
author, who was an “inspector of runs” in New South Wales, 
tells of a state of things that has, for the most part, passed away 
Ilias descriptions of men and things, his stories of adventure, 
sketches of aboriginal life and character, are often very interest- 
ing.—Without the Limelight. By G. R. Sims. (Chatto and 
Windus. 2s. 6d.)—“ Theatrical Life as it is” is Mr. Sims’s 
sub-title. Ifa parent or guardian wishes to disenchant a stage- 
struck lad or girl here is the potent remedy. It is not that all 
the stories end in disaster. Mr. Sims knows his trade too well to 
let that happen. But we are shown a rough journey, with many 
pitfalls by the way, and seldom leading to any haven to be 
desired. Mr. Sims tells his stories in a simple and effective 
fashion, with no unnecessary horrors or extravagant pathos. 
Houses for the Working Classes in Urban Districts. By Sidney 
White Cranfield and Henry Ingle Potter. (B. T. Batsford. 
15s. net.)—Whatever we may think about the housing problem, 
there can be no doubt about the utility of well-considered plans. 
Arrangement goes for a good deal in the matter of economy, the 
same cubic space giving more “room” in one way than in 
another. This handsome volume is a valuable contribution to 
the subject, which, it should be observed, is that of urban house- 
building. Country cottages cannot be built at a remunerative 
price, so low are the rentals; in a town the financial difficulty is 
not hopeless. But these matters are not for these columns; on 
general grounds we can commend this volume of plans and 
particulars.——Pvo Finlandia (D. Nutt and Co., 16s, net), 
is a reproduction in facsimile of the addresses, with signatures, 
presented, or that should have been presented, to the Ozar, with 
the hope of inducing him to respect the liberties of Finland.—— 
With this may be mentioned the Reply of the Finnish Estates to the 
Proposals of Nicholas II. (Eyre and Spottiswoode). The proposals 
concerned a new military system in Finland, a subject of great 
interest just now here and elsewhere.——The quarterly portion 





of The Ozford English Dictionary, edited by 
Murray (Clarendon Press, 5s.), contains an instalme; 

Vol. VI., In-Infer. Of 1,864 main words one soa 
is genuinely English; the others are either of pe 
Latin or of mixed origin, as when the particle “in” ; . 


° Hs * 18 com. 
pounded with some English word, as in “inborn.” « inbred.” 


A List of English Plays Written before 1649, By Walter Wilko, 
Greg. (Blades, East, and Blades.)—This volume, ealdied 
for the Bibliographical Society, is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of English literature. The list runs to one hundred 
and forty-four pages, and contains, we reckon, between seven 
hundred and eight hundred plays.—JIn Paris, by Katharine § 
and Gilbert S. Macquoid (Methuen and Co, 1s), is a guide 
intended for those who know nothing of Paris. Two rough but 
serviceable maps accompany it, one giving a sketch of the City 
itself, another of the Exhibition, and there are illustrations of 
various buildings.——With this may be mentioned, as connected 
with the same subject, Catalogue of the English Books and Music 
(Paris Exhibition), a list, with particulars, of the books which are 
to form the collection made by the Publishers’ Association for 
the Royal British Commission. Fifty-six publishers haye cop. 
tributed. 





New Epitions.—The sixth volume of the “Haworth Edition” 
of “The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters” 
(Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s.) contains The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 
by Anne Bronté. Mrs. Ward prefixes a critical introduction. (Of 
the tale itself she has little to say. It will probably continue to 
be printed because it is the work of a Bronté, but we much 
doubt whether it will continue to be read. Has it, indeed, hoon 
read at all during the last thirty years? It isnot less forbidding 
than “ Wuthering Heights,” and it is far weaker. Of Anne Bronté 
herself we have an interesting account, In some ways Anne is 
the saddest figure in that sad family group. She had less power of 
resistance than theothers. On the other hand,shehada more potent 
consolation.——Lessons in Elementary Physiology. By Thomas 
H. Huxley. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Professor M. Foster 
and Dr. Lea have collaborated in bringing this volume up to 
date. When we say that it was first published thirty-four years 
ago, and that the latest edition appeared in 1885, all more recent 
volumes being reprints only, it will be seen that this was no easy 
task. But Professor Huxley had a singular gift of lucid exposi- 
tion, and we do not doubt that the editors have done well to 
retain as far as possible the form of the original.——Tezt-Book of 
Algebra. Part II. By G. Chrystal. (A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d.) 
—— The Concise English Dictionary. By Charles Annandale, LL.D. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.)—This is certainly marvellously 
good value for the very moderate price. The pages, triple- 
columned, number close upon eight hundred and fifty. Thera 
are some hundred thousand entries, with literary appendices, 
——The Lyrical Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net.), a volume of the “ Lyrical Poets Series.’——In 
Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. With an Analysis and 
Notes by the Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Methuen and Co. 1s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Beeching furnishes a general introduction, a summary 
prefixed to the various poems, indicating the purpose and 
connection of each, and some footnotes. A better guide could 
hardly be found, not its least valuable quality being the severe 
compression which Mr. Beeching has exercised in his comments, 
What volumes might be written about In Memoriam!—— 
The Queen’s Garland (Duckworth and Co., 28. 6d. net) is 
a very pretty little volume containing “Chosen Lyrics of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” selected and arranged by 
Fitzroy Carrington. They number between cighty and ninety, 
and make a very gay and fragrant nosegay.——The Larger Temple 
Shakespeare, edited by Israel Gollancz (Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net), 
Vols. IX. and X., containing respectively “Titus Andronicus,’ 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” “Timon of Athens,” “Julius Cesar” and 
“Macbeth,” “Hamlet” and “King Lear.”——An edition of 
“The Works of Tobias Smollett,’ Roderick Random, 2 vols. 
(A. Constable and Co., 15s. net), with an introduction, 
biographical and critical, by W. E. Henley, which says what 
has to be said very well. Doubtless much English literature 
has its foundation in what Smollett did, but foundations are 
often better out of sight.——The Romany Rye: a Sequel to 
Lavengro. By George Borrow. (John Murray. 6s.)—A frontis- 
piece gives the main street of East Dereham, and notes have 
been added by the “author of the ‘ Life of George Borrow.” Of 
the notes none is more curious than that which describes the 
selling of wives in England. Possibly too much is made of what 
is commonly a brutal jest, but that there is a lurking belief 
that this sale is equivalent to divorce can hardly be denied. 








The Life of Dante, by the late E. H. Plumptre, D.D, 
(Ishister and Co., 2s. 6d.), is reprinted with certain omls 
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little volume, both within and without.—— 
sions LN ee Bargaining in Trades’ Unions, by T. S. Cree 
Buils of ara Glasgow), and by the same author and publishers, 
(Bel and of the Theory of Trades’ Unions.——The Right to Bear 
Ar oy x.” (Elliot Stock.)—“ X” is almost ludicrously in 
in Is not the whole thing as obsolete as the shields on 
pent arms were once emblazoned and the helmets which 
shich the Matod? The only touch of reality in the matter is 
“ a the State takes your money and gives the “license” 
- an decorations, who shall say you nay ?——We have 
third edition of a work already mentioned in these 
er War, 1899-1900, by Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. E. 
Bruncker (W. Clowes and Sons, 2s. 6d.), containing a full account 
of our forces in South Africa, of the incidents of the war, casual- 
ye ke—With this may be mentioned a “second edition ” 
y FiddeMarshal Lord Roberts, by Horace C. Groser (A. Melrose, 
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10-8 eview (The), Vol. 1V., £00... +eeeeeceeeeeererrssereees (Lane) 21/0 

ped ated), orl and Autumn in Ireland, 8vo........(W. Blackwood) 3,6 

ae maT ), Ainsiie’s Tu-Ju, Cr BVO ssseeceeseceseree a «(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Sir % ), Hints on the Conduct of Business, Public and Private, 

: ipa ois 8G ER REI OP Ss ye ie AURERSS < ae (Macmillan) 3/6 

Pritish ‘America (British Empire Series), 8vo .. .-.(K. Paul) 6/0 


“  W. B.), A Popular History of the Church of England (Murray) 6/0 
Capa G.), ithe Angel of Chance, Cr 8SVO ...eececceceeeseoe(J. Long) 6/0 
i ok (W.), The Paraclete : Slocum Lectures, Cr SVO ...+.ee- (T. & T. Clark) 3/6 
pang és. R.), Joan of the Sword, cr 8v0 ......- occccoecee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Dison (W. §.), The Sport of Kings, cr 8VO .....scccccee dees (Giiphant> 6 
pdgar (R. M.). The Genius of Protestantism, cr 8vo . Oliphant) 6/ 
(eddie (John), Romantic Edinburgh, cr 8VO ...... / 
Gerrare (Wirt), The Story of Moscow, cr 8vo 
fould (Nat), Sporting Sketches, cr 8vo..... (Everett) 6/ 
Hamilton (0.J.), A Flash of Youth, cr 8VO .....+..-seseseseeeeeeeees(Sands) 3/6 
international Congress of Women: Report of the Transactions of Secon 

“ Quinguennial Meeting, 7 Vols. Cr 8VO....+.+eeeeeseeeees +....(Unwin) each 3/6 
Jokal (Maurus), Debts of Honour, cr 8VO ......+.+.- ccsceevcecsesee(JarTold) 6/0 
Kelly (Edmond), Government or Human Evolution: Justice....(Longmans) 7/6 
Sennard (Mrs. A.), The Second Lady Delcombe, cr 8vo .,....-.(Hutchinson) 6/0 
kerr (Lady A.), A Son of St. Francis, cr 8VO  ....cecccscevcccceces (Sands) 3/6 
Le Queux (W.), Wiles of the Wicked, Cr 8VO ......ssseeeeeseeeeess (White) 6/0 
MacCunn (J.), The Making of Character, cr 8vo.......... (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Mawson (T. H.), The Art and Craft of Garden Making, 4to..... ..-(Batsford) 21/0 
\itford (Bertram), Aletta : a Tale of the Boer [nvasion, cr 8vo,..... (White) 3/6 
vorris (C.), Man and his Ancestor: a Study in Evolution, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 5/0 
Nuttall Encyclopedia (The), cr 8VO ......eeeeeees eecccrcescccence -.(Warne) 3/6 
Oakley (Isabel C.), Traces of a Hidden Tradition in Masonry and Medieval 

Mysticism, cr 8VO ....... eesecede Sedastases -(Theosophical Publishing Co.) 3/6 
paston (G.), Mra. Delany: a Memotr, cr 8vo....... estectecscceoes(Micnaras) 76 
Perking (Rose), The House of Hardale, cr 8vo ........ aéeesue «eed. Long) 6/0 
geo (Hope), Donatello (Great Masters in Painting), cr 8vo ,...........(Ball) 5/0 
odd (Ralph), A Fighter in Khaki, cr 8vo........... vecceevescscecs(s BONE) SIG 
foquolals ( uc de), Secret Memoirs, written by Himself, 4 vols. (H. J. Cook) 42/0 
Ryle (Bishop J. C.), The Christian Race, and other Sermons, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 

saint-Amand (Imbert), The Court of the Second Empire, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
saife(A. HL), The War to Date (March 1, 1900), cr 8VO.....ee0..6...(Unwin) 3/6 
re (Arabella), First and Last Poems,cr 8vo....; seccncccercesce( Richards) 5/0 
Spencer (E.), The Great Game, and How it is Played, cr 8vo ...... (Richards) 5/0 
Thorold (A.), An Essay in Aid of the Better Appreciation of Catholic 

Mysticism, Cr8VO ....seeeee enen trance cacvccsencccecccs(ie PAU) 3/6 
Wedmore (B.), The Collapse of the Penitent, cr 8V0O......+ee...(Hutchinson) 3/6 
Weyman (S. J.), Sophia, Cr 8VO .esseccscvcccccecccccecvcocecess( Longmans) 6/0 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS} ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 





Decorative ; 
Furnishing TAPESTRIES |SERGES |CRETONNES VELVETEENS 
A r | Stuk BRocaDES CHENILLES/CHINTZES |ARKRASCLOTHS 
Heautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLUSHES !MusLINS [GossAaMERS. 





Parrarys Post-reee, Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 CXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 











a 
‘eo THE QUEEN 1as a cup of Schweitzer's Coccatina brought to 
at 7.30 am, and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table."—Sosiety, 

MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
trem a Sood night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 

day’s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 

Rorniag, of her cup of cocoa,”"——Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900, 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £.0. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
I. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothsehild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Pietcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.MLG., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 








Ms AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. ° | Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, E34. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | ©. L. Nichols, Esq., F.0.A. 


rk INSURANOES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Li Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








‘ Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness, 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDED .........+++++«£430,000,000. 








DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, an’ Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.MLS., 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s, ; 
or consult, free of charge, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICLAN, 
68 STRAND, LONDON. 


STRAINED 


VISION. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Societe suaiiy, — os eae price.” —MYRa’s yet 
Ollars—LA DIS’ 3-fold......sssecccseseee.3/6 per dozen, 
GEN7'S’ 4-foid ....... 
LINEN Cuffs for latuner Gentlemen, 
Moth, h 4-fold Li 
COLLARS, CUFFS, | (1. wry tou binen 


Samples and Price Lists, aiso of AND g | 1 RTS. (to measure, 


Handkerchiefs & Linens, posi-free. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the half-doz, 





from........8/11 per 
Shirts —Best quality Long 

















BLACKBEETLES, 
COCKROACHES. 


Only remedy is ** UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by F. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who cleared piague of the insects from Sheffield Work- 
house. Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundeli’s Practical 
Cockery,” and by Mrs. Earle in “* More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


In tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 6¢ Division Street, Sheffield. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beauttfles, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair ; bottles 3/6, 7/-, 10 6. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO ” “we 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 








Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of *“* 


The object of these Catalogues is to enable 











Furniture, intending purchasers to see that although 
Carpets, the quality, the artistic merit, and the 

. | finish of Hampton and Sons’ productions 
Fabrics, | ave exceptional, their prices are lower 


| than those at which gouds of equivalent 
| value are anywhere else procurable. 


Fine Arts. | 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. Ld. 
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HE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 

Governing Body —THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON; Principal—Miss RIGG; Mistress of Method and 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER; Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women ‘leachers, 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
400 punils. Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared X- 
amination of the Cambridge feachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Free Studentship (Training and Residence) will be awarded to a Graduate of a 
British University in January. For conditions apply to the SECRELARY. 











NDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


[HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
N N, NeW 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 


prospectus on application. ‘ & 
b ahraiil COLLEGE, BRECON. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £35-£10, JUNE 26th. 


ENTRANCE 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. ~ = 4 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 


DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G.  Head-Master, the Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION (Classics, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Army Class) will be HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll., Camy., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL ror _ GIRLS. — ST. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School was 
opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 
School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTREss. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

in connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees-from £60 per annum. SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


QCHOOL for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, 











WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 
to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


dle COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 
BYNG PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 

The OFFICE of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT at the end of the present 
Session, and the Council are prepared to receive applications from intending 
Candidates for the Appointment up to MAY 15th. For particulars apply, by 
etter; to the Hon. SECRETARY at College Hall. 

AKHAM SCHOOL.—NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 

at the School and to the Universities. Classical and-Modern sides, with 

commercial branch. Science laboratory, carpenters’ shops, swimming bath, gym- 

nasium, studies for all boys, large playing-flelds. Advantages for Sons of Clergy- 
men and Officers, 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


GROcE RS’ COMPAN ¥Y. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of #250. and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement to 
the making of Exact Researches into the Causes and Prevention of Important 
Diseases. The Company appoint annually. At the next Election two of the 
present scholars, should they renew their applications, will be entitled to a 
preference. 

Applications may be made at any time during the present month by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, Prince’s Street, E.C., 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

April, 1900. 


Ff ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS wiil BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, 
June 13th. One Scholarship confined to Sons of Clergymen. Particulars may 
be obtained from SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. 


ATH COLLEGE, near BATH.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical and Modern) open to boys under 16 and over 14, tenable for two 
years, from £15 to £55 perannum. EXAMINATIONS TUESDAY and WEDNEs- 
DAY, June 26th and 27th.—For particulars apply THE BURSAR, Bath College. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, May 4th. 


- nA 4 “7, XT \ T 
RIVATE SECRETARY.—A YOUNG GENTLEMAN (24) 
DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY to eithera Private, Professional, 
vr Mercantile Gentleman. High-class testimony as to capabilities and character; 
uterary taste; good accountant, correspondent (shorthand), and business 
capacity.—Address “H.,” 1 St. Ann’s Valley, Nottingbam. 


eee ean STAGE SOCIETY. — MILTON’S 

“SAMSON AGONISTES,” at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
on WEDNESDAY, April 11th, at 3 o’clock. 
‘Tickets.at the Box Office. 


























A 

















Prices, One Shilling to Five Shillings. 


a. -<—: st LL. & wv =. 


EXHIBITION of a SERIES ot NINE LARGE PICTURES and FORTY-TWO 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by A. E. EMSLIE.~At the EMSLIFGALLERY, 
Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly, W. OPEN trom MONDAY, April Sth. admission, 1s, 





—_, 


DGBASTON HIGH § i 
E . HAGLEY pee RR, IRLS (Limiteg 


Head-Mistress.......... semen Miss G. TARL 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and ao. iene Trip ' 


The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a 

also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, sien t0ol curiae 

Physical Exercises. : » Needlework, ang 
hees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. * 
Private omnibuses daily. from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A — House (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbas 

the School. 
Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY Ist. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFIT Hs, 








ton) in connection With 


1¢9 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Secretary, 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GiRiy 
a Cee ot blond — Boarding Schools, . 
IOVERNORS :—THE OVOST AND FELLOWS STON 
; LADY WARDEN :— OF DENSTONE, 
Miss F, L, LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching, 
X St om to a fone a be <a cost to daughters of Pt 
fessional men and others. upus prepar or special pr 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds. . siete dente, 
* (1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice 
Terms, £40 a year. : 
2) 3. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen, 
(3) S. Winifred’s, B N. Wales Heat 
3) 8, red’s, Bangor, N. Wales. ead-Mistress, 
sons sojanapammamee te Elsa ae 
Apply to = SS, or Y WARDEN, S. Anne’ 
Rugeley, Staffs. ; can tes, 


A SG Wi es s 0 FE 6 Oi 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 
SPEVIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS ang 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OF FERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exbiti. 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Clay 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applicatious 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

—- Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
avy. ; 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
Bk. School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and KEORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aims w 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection, 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Principals.—-Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. BE. R. BREAKWELL, 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PLXHOLME, DORKING, 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORGS 


several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY. 15th and 16th next. 
Yor particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


S'. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq, the 

Bishop of Southampton. . 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; spetia!ly suited for sonsof 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excedent new buildings cost 420,00. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


J OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
W COOPER'S HIiL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as. Assistanf Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Brauch P.\V.D.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. —First-Gmde 
Public School with moderate fees. An Open Scholarship and Exhibition 

gained last year at the Universities. Three Boarding Houses; excellent grounds 
(34 acres) and Buildings. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MAY.—for 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. eae : 
i O F NOTTINGHAM. 
The CORPORATION of NO TTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT 1.04%5 
at 3 per cent, Pe os 
For particulars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, Not: 


tingham. 

\AMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, February 2uth, 1900. ed j 

FS gers FOREST, GERMANY. — COMF ORTABLE 
-LITTLE CHALET, dry and seasoned, FULLY FURNISHED, in esquisie 
situation amongst pines, by mountaln Jake. Altitude, about 3,000 ft. Water supp! 
pureand abundant ; picturesque views trom every window. Hot and cold water 
three flats; plunge and shower baths. Excellent bedding; use of linen, cutlery, 
silver, piano, and boat; good cook.—For full particulars, references, and photo 
graphs (interior and exterior), apply “ R.,” Windward, Dawlish, Devon. 


O LET, for three or six months, on NORTH DEVON 
coat. GENTLEMAN'S RESTDENCE,—Apply, “E. G.,” 22 Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff. 4 
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re" 
‘CES MAY Jorg. 
MER TERM COMMENCES | 
- SHOULD BE MADE OF THE BURSAR. 


Perron COLLEGE, , LONDON 


L E 








e RARER SEREET, W 
ACE, BA TREET, W. 
ree erEGINS ON THURSDAY, APRIL 26th. 
in all branches of General and Higher Education. 


THE EASTER T 
ll the University of London Examinations in Aris 


eg are give 
students are prepared for a 
d Science. ny subject may be attended. 
‘ i of Lect ee onal Training tn Teaching, and an Art School. 
mhere sa DESTONSIDE IN THE COLLEGE, 
"pene particulars on application to THLE PRINCIPAL. 


tus and all 
AJ 
DFORD COLLE GE, LONDON 
B E FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, Ww. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable for 3 years ; 
te se scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 3 years ; 
A Prete evarehip in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for 3 years ; 
\ Reld Scholare"P the Results of the EXAMINATION to be HELD at the 
TUG oD J UNE 26th and 27th. Candidates must be under 19 years of age on 
( 
; - of the Examination. : P 
i bet Gi information apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


AOUTHPORT. —- “ d ” BIRKDALE PARK 
ITHPORT. —- “ DAGFIELD, : 
go sa ey AND SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
' THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Principal—Mrs. J. H. EVANS. 
Vice-Principal-- Miss STEPHENSON-JELLIE, B.A. (Hon.), London. 
ferences kindly permitted to the Duchess of Northumberland, the Lady 
M = Bickersteth, the Hon. Maude Stanley, the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, &c. 
Marga 5 Prospectus on application. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MAY 7th. 


OLCHESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


S$ are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School. 
dated May 19th, 1899, has been approved by her Majesty in 














APPLICATION: 
4 New Scheme, 


Council. f i é 
Sc des that the Head-Master shall be a graduate of some Uni- 

aa o the Urlted Kingdom and a member of the Church of England, but he 
ved I oly Orders. 
pets Fe , pointed will be required to take up the duties oh com- 
mencement of the Michaelmas Term. 

Further particulars may be obtained at my Office. 

Fach application for the appointment, with not exceeding three recent testl- 
monials, must be under cover, endorsed “‘ Head-Master,” and be delivered at my 


Tat ater than APRIL 21st next. 
Ofc Oy tot, 18 H. C. WANKLYN, 


Dated March 20th, 1900. : ; 
Municipal Offices, Colchester. Clerk to the Governors. 
p= @ &. 


(PIF TON 
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COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


4.C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. hi 


ATH COLLEGE, near BATH. 
Head-Master—The Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. 

Public-school training at moderate cost. High situation. Large airy buildings 
and grounds. Chapel, gymnasittm, chemical laboratory, swimming bath, cadet 
corps. Successes, 1898-9 :—Six Open Scholarships. Woolwich (direct) four places 

ncluding 15th, 58th, 113th). Navy—7th Cadetship. 

4s to entrance exhibitions and prospectus, apply to THE BURSAR, Bath 
College. 

EPTON SCHOOL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS : 
FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY érd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

ar; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

wresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


pePon COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
ani work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
ans London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M4. Oxon. 


URHAM SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for FIVE 

or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 

BEGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 

ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
\/ GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Heal-Mistress, Miss E.F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

XA. SHIPS, £80 to £30, are OFFERED for COMPETITION, JULY 10th and 

ls.—For particulars apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 

ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

; a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Vislting Professors; University 

peony — Training ; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 

Engils. ces. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—An EXAMINA- 

{\. TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 3900, for SEVEN 
ol thetag ray samen Four (Junior ruts) Fea om and — (House) of 
é ree years and open to boys under fifteen.—Further particular. 

‘om Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A, Head-Master. P : 


BOURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
ire M.A. F.GS. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
EN Sa ‘imited number of PUPILS for University, Professiona: Preiiminary, 
®\ ‘oral Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, ternis. 
and references on application.—WINTON (; RANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


ARIS.-HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 










































RerAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

: Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 


: PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
’ Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instructors, &¢c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


yPGBAsTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST, ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 








President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
stead Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.4., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4t.. to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
ained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences with entranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, br: air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


7 ‘= o 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholavships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGUIRE, Preparatory Schoo! ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; Kindergarten and 
Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss CHODLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.4.Lond., Ciassica! Tvipos, Cambridge, ass!sted bya full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY KAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


TUITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class school, is 
anxious to obtain BOAKDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, o1 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly pe: 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowiher, M.P. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.- The ANNUAL EXAM 

INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7tir 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 poi 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenabie 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltontans only ; also Schoiarshins confined tu 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjecis: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, tis 
College, Cheltenham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 

: Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPLON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 

Uppingham, under Edward ‘Lhring. 

OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLAISHIPS, £25 to £60 
MAY 2nd and 8rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 









































T. JOHN'S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
b (nearest Staticn, Preston Park?.—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
citnation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
mcdern principles ; individual attention to health and studies; home life. Ageot 
pupils,11t019. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Kete.: Rev. E. Kiley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq.. St. John’s College, Cambridge. | 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TITREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
class.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Mito AUBERT recommends English and foreign 








SCHOOLS and forwards PROSPECTUSES Gratis. Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (finishing and junior), Lady Professors, Governess Stadents, 





GENTLEMEN, 82 RUE >) NGE. — . JNIAULT- 
ROBANGY. U MICHEL ANGE.— Miles. GOUNIAULT 


Holiday Governessés, Companions, introduced for British leles, Continent, America, . - 
Asia, Australasia.—14] Regent Street, W. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE. 


Deans : 
Professor W. P. KER, M.A., LL:D. (Arts and Laws). 
Professor VAUGHAN HARLEY, M.D. (science). 
THE THIRD TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, APRIL 241u. 
“or prospectus, &c., apply to J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


QHERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
kL) SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
FORin JUNE by Boys under.15 on JUNE 24th.—luriher particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


OGNOR, SUSSEX. — ARGYLL. HOUSE HOME 
- SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS cf GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea; 
mild yet bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German 
governesses and excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, com- 
bined with family life and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 











} With Title of L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE.— 
Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terms and full details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 


UGBY SCHOOL. —The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 28th.— Particulars may be 
obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 

of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 

per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. ° 


UPERIOR ‘SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 

in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of position, from the 

age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 

definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 

Students entering then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
fn September and October. Twenty-seven Scholarships aud Prizes are offered 
annually. 

Special arrangements are made to meet the requirements of students entering 
in the Summer Session. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Blology, &c., are now 
open. 

For prospectus and full particulars apply to 

Mile End, E. 




















MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


[ ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL 

of MEDICINE for WOMEN, HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, W.C.—_TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £60 a year for 
three years, the other of £30 for one year, will be AWARDED in SEPTEMBER, 
1900. 





The SINGLETON SCHOLARSHIP of. £90, open to Students entering the 
School in May or October, 1900, will be given on the result of the Preliminary 
Scientific Examinations in 1901. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1900. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, W.C. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 


8 elles TIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 





(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.A. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY. and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Uffice, &¢., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


| YPEWRITING.— Plays, Essays, &c.—ALL KINDS of 

COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. Au hors’ MSS, from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor and 
other literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, London, 8.W. 


YPEWRITING OFFICE in UNIVERSITY TOWN FOR 

SALE.—Firmly established for eight years. Special privilege. High-class 

work ye no cheap rates.— Apply, by letter, “ M. G.,” care of Secretary National 
Union of Typists, 29 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W., for fall particulars. 























ace ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee os £37,000,000. 
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S" MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHO0, 


PADDINGTON, W. 


E oe phen EP. a will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 
The Hospital is in closé proximity to Paddi: ' 

Ttailway, to the terminus of the Great Central Hallway, se Great Wesier 
gn ar ge — District Railways. oS Several tations yy 
‘he School provides complete preparation for the . 
Degrees of the Universities. The Hospital affords great teams mulation sq 
of C linteal Study. The numerous Clinical Appointments tn the Hostname 
to all Students, and the Resident Medieal Appoi vege LS fey 
petitive examination. Ppolniments are awarded by on, 

The NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT in the Clarence \ j 
with its extensive accommodation and modern equi ce, Meworial Wig 
advantages | for ainical work. ; TmiPMment, poseeeses exception, 

ENTRAN SCHOLARSHIPS tn NATURAL SCIENCE.— 
of £78 15s. One of £52 10s, Two of £57 15s, (for Ppalray kt EL, Try 
Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination in September, Oxtor ay 
_ Special Tuition is provided for the Various Examinations of the T 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, for the Fellowship of the Ro DV erties 4 
Surgeons, and for all the l'inal Examinations, without additional rig College 

IMPROVED LABORATORIES.—The Phystological Laboratories ; 
further extended, and a Special Physiological Lecture Room. fo 
a ree = been —. New Pathological and Bacteria 

vaboratories have also recently been provided, and te 
COR ELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC C - é a er 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Speclal Clas 
a Ng ote work, are held throughout the Vese. aes including Lectarr 

The Prospectus, containing particulars of fees, &c., 
to the SECRETARY. may be had on applcatin 





Webi Tog SPAT EE ha H. A. CALEY, MD., Dean, 
UY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL ScHoor 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then ; 
will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined beri 
£410, in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals eh " 
ships, and Prizes awarded during the period of studentship. mine Scholar. 

The Hospital contains accommodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are 
made - yo oom as an = _ _ = at the service of tend 

oor, by reopening the Wards that have been closed for wa: 4 
fifteen roars, not . it of funds for the 

The appointments tenable by students have recently been increased 
than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Drescershipe a 
Departments of Ophthalmology, Gynxcology, and Otology: bn 

= augment ~ aoe, of special eee. 

egistrars and Tutors have been appointed tn the Ophthal 
Departments. - male and Obstet 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge, and the holdes 
of resident appointments are prov ded with board and lodging. ii 
we College accommodates sixty students, under the supervision of a Restdarr 

arden. . 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S, Englani 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. sea 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession wi) 
be forwarded on application. * 

For the Prospectus of the School, gavteinins full particulars as to fees, cours 
of study advised, regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally e 
by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. : si 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. j 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of ity 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Unire. 
sity Examinations, for the F.R.O.S. and for other Higher Examinations, 

There {s a large, thoroughly well equipped cricket ground. 

For turther particulars apply. personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of thy 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS —Tr 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridce 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and (iuariiags 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for ali Examinationsat 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with f 

articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'I'riform, London,’ 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARIE, &V. 
Patron--H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Usq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hoo. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Richt Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Voiumes of Ancient and Modery Liters 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Lite-Membership, accoraing 
te age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Towr Member, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half past Six. CATALOGUE, Firty Enitios, 
1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LUL.D., Secretary and Librarian 


MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELOT!’ 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original [lustw 
tions. 
“Trs epecial value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Bor 
ideas about the English.”"—Datly News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37. Piccadilly. 
































—— — 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 569 Strand) payable to “ Joan 
Baker,” 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











Half. 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Fer. — Feary, Quarterly. 
Kingdom .....+++- eeeccssoes Serer £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Ineluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


Chima, 6. covcccccvocccccccveccocecesces LID GeeesOIS Soveed 7 8 





“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unicue im providing nouristmcnt suited 
fo the changing digestive powers of the Infari. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For tie arse 5 sonths 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No. 2 For the second 3 month 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For infants over 6 months 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6. 


op inspection ig Invited to the PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTO- 
4 rePe (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


s OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 





AUTOTYPE TENTAL GALLERIES. 
CN TYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
OTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
SLITE SCHOOL. 
AUroTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


UTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

INE ART CATALOGUE. 

THE , PS Sg Het a. With Upwards of 100 Miniature Photo- 

now Rr Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Il!ustrations. For conventence 

ig 00 othe the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 


of re, 
Na = Post-free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. ~ from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY for} ik Gee or See Dee ow 


te aX t the houses 
weekly exchange of Dove ae te INEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
of Subscribers) Posey he Ci 
per annum. scen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance Ast (100 Pages) sent aratis and post-free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Hotel Accommodation. 














Lectures by Professor Lanclani, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 


illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play. and the Bavarian High- 
iands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
post-free.~SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











THE 


LIVERPOOL anD LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE— LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIES. 





INVESTED FUNDS......000. +e £9,695,359, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


HEAD OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


b : APRIL, 1900, 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
FIRST LESSONS OF THE WAR-—A BLOW TO GERMANY. By 
, VOTES neice of “Tronclads in Action”). ; 
CE FROM THE VELDT. By Hon. George Peel. 
THE COMING SETTLEMENT. By Cooniensia: 
THE Beane ORre Leslie Stephen. 
T 3 SS OF EDITING. By H. W. i 3 or of the 
gi ka, y H. W. Massingham (late Editor of the 
INACCURATE RISTORY. 
AMERION 
ZRICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
A PHILOSOPHIC PREBENDARY. By Bernard Holland 
THE RUSSIAN PRESS. (With an Illustration of the Russian Cens: rship.) By 


By Lord Robert Cecil, Q.C. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








H, W. 


orne hare 
‘ICIAL ASSURANCES, 
GREATER BRITAIN, 


By Lieut.-Colonel Maxse, D.S.0. (Coldstream | 








NEW VOLUME by CONAN DOYLE 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREEN FLAG; 


And other Stories of War and Sport. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” &c. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Apart from their topical character, the contents of ‘The 
Green Flag ’ will be welcomed on their own merits. Dr. Doyie is an admirable 
narrator, and when his theme is arma virumque nobody can be better company.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A volume where all is swinging, full-coloured 
and sure to please.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Few novelists of our time could have told the story 
in such stirring language, and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. Lqually 
good are the three pirate stories of Captain Sharkey. The *Croxley Master’ is a 
stirring tale of the Prize-ring. ‘The Lord of Chateau Noir’ reads like a story ot 
Maupassant, and the ‘Striped Chest’ is as blood-curdling as the wildest of Poe's 
romances. Altogether the volume is admirable.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S 
POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK. 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 

By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of * Decds that Won the Ewpire,” 
“ Fights for the Flag,” &c. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, 
and Plans, 6s. each. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Vol. IV. WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA, With 16 

Portraits and 19 Plans. 
CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES :~ 

Vol. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. With 16 Portrait: 

and 8 Plans. 


» U. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
» UI. THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million....Thea work 
{s worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire ’ and ‘lights for the Flag.” 
SEETCOH.—* Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the 
highest sense of the term....Those who are acquainted with his earlier work 
will find in this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, 
the same vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.” P 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in stock 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring ver) 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
lin. to the mile. 1s. per slicet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fold in 
cloth pocket-case. All sheeis iu stock. Ney Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE pacer geen LITERATURE 


160 pp., the most complete ever issucd) sent post-free on application. 
Ph i 








‘ l 
promyp 


3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted). 


ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGEN?, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Head Office.) 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in [N- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and CO0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capita! £500,000, 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 
5 8 i 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 


LIGION. By Joun kK. ING RAM, LL.D, Author of * A History of Political 

Economy,” “A History of Slavery,” &e. 

“While there have been many books written in English to propagate Positivism, 
few are more clear, more readable, or more instructive than this; and, whether 
it bring over converts or not, the work cannot but be read with interest and 
advantage by thinking men to whom the more recondite literature of this 
doctrine is inaccessible.” — Scotsman. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. By E. Ray 


LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Director of the Natural History Departments of the British Museum; 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the Royal 
Institution of London. Profusely Illustrated. To be completed in 10 parts. 
NOW READY, Parr Ill. THE ECHINODERMA. By F. A. BATHER, 
M.A., assisted by J. W. GreGonry, D.Sc., and E. 8. GoopRicH, M.A. Demy 
8v0, in paper covers, price 12s. 6d. net: or ‘in cloth, 15s. net. 

“It is marked by three characteristics, which indeed may be regarded as now 
{indispensable to any scientific work of value— —perfect lucidity in the illustrations, 
which are numerous and of course specially drawn by, or under the direction of, 
the author ; a careful exposition of the historical development of life-forms ; and 
complete bibliographies on each branch of the subject.”—Literature. 


NOW READY, demy &vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE ANIMAL 


KINGDOM : a Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual Characters. By 
J. 'T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. Containing 32 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolution in answer to the 
problem : What are the causes which have produced the three kinds of structural 
difference in animals’ He supports his theory by facts and illustrations drawn 
mainly from the works of others. A book of distinct scientific importance. The 
present volume is well printed and profusely illustrated with carefully executed 
ficures.”’— Outlook. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA: an Elementary 'l'ext-Book for the 


Higher Classes ot Secondary Schools and Colleges. Part II. By Professor 
GEORGE CURYSTAL, M.A., LL.D. 
“Since its publication eleven years ago Professor Chrystal’s text-book ot 
Algebra has been widely used, and its value has been thoroughly recognised.” 
—Scolsman. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL BOTANY 


Part Il. FLOWERLESS PL ANTS. Third Edition. By D. H.ScorTt, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Hon. Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
“It stands out from the ever- -increasing crowd of. guides, text-books, and 
manuals, in virtue not only of originality of design, but also of the fact that the 
subjects treated have been specially investigated for the purpose of the book, so 
that we have not the mere compilation of a book-man, but an account based on 
the results of the author’s own observation.”— Natural Science. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS, 1900. A Complete List of 


Home and Foreign Guides sent on application. 


4. and C. BLACE, Sebo Square, London. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
THE WAR TO DATE, By Arruur H. 


ScaIFE. Fully Illustrated. cloth, 3s. 6d. This is a complete and authentic 
account of the war, from the beginning down to Majuba Day. Among its 
epecial features are a casualty list and “ Who's Who at the War.” 


THE RHYMER: a Tale of Robert Burns 


and His Loves. By ALAN McAvLay. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
A NOVEL OF ITALIAN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


ARDEN MASSITER. By Dr. WituiaM 


BARRY, (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


MR. THOMAS ATKINS. By E. J. 


MOD: Cha) DERN to her Majesty’s Forces at Dublin. Illustrated, 6s. 


N ITALY (1748-1898). By 


MOD. OrsI. (“Story of the Nations” Series.) Fully Illustrated, ds 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF EASTERN 


ASTA. By I.C. Hannan, M.A. Cloth, 76. 6d 
“A book that should be in the hands of all students of history and foreign 
politics.” —Neweastle Daily Chronic 
One of the most interesting bor ks of the week.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
A NEW BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


RHYMES, OLD AND NEW. By 


MARGARET E. 8. WRIGHT Cloth, 3s. 6d. ne 
FIRST REVIEW.—* The elder folk will find this book full of interest, while it 
will certainly amuse the little ones.”—Lloyd’s News. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





In white and gold, price One Shilling. 


UNPAINTED PICTURES 


BEING IMPRESSIONS IN RELIGIOUS 
ALLEGORY. 
By HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH, 


Author of ‘A Short Guide to the Reading of the Prophets.’ 


*,* The attention of the bereaved in this time of war is respectfully 


invited to the little sketch entitled “ The Gate of Life.” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Jo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach tie Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





a 
MESSRS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATION 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAN 


FROM THE 


ROMAN OCCUPATION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, 15s, net 








“A monument of great and various learning lightly borne 
handling of the subject will be admired by every e ime pena -Mr. Lang’s 
.The Scottish Reformation, as Mr. Lang treats it, is not Scot si met Teader, 
even Anglo-Scottish only, but a question of European import.”— Da a Ler 
“On such themes as * Karly Culture’ and ‘ Feudal Scotland’ Mr. pit: : 
at his best, the varied learning in nowise impeding the stream ag a 
fascinating exposition. ...The volume expresses Mr. Lang’s own individ nd and 
the frequent freshnes: vf his st andpoint, its independence of judgment — and 
ness of speech.’ awaken both curiosity = high expectation in reg q . 
volume that is to follow. VYorning Pos ee the 
‘It has the novel merit of being : history of Scotland written by 
a Scotsman who has evidently not permitted himself to be influety 
the sentiments or biassed by the prejudices usually attributed to hi _ t 
men.”—Scotsman. i 5 conntry 
Pr Dry-as-dust facts have been reclothed and revivified: stirring incident i 
picted with freshness and vigour: the result being a history at ouce attr renin " 
informing, and entertaining.”—Liverpoo! Courier. = 








NEW WORK BY THE POET-LAUREATE 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN In 
IRELAND. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet-Laureate, 
Demy &vo, 3s. 6d, 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST; 


A Romance of the Near Future. 
By SYDNEY C - GRIER, 
Author of ~ Like Another 7 !en,” 4 Crowned. Queen,” “ Peace with Honour, 
- An Uncrowned King, “Ibis Excellency’s English Governess.” * In-Furthest Ind” 
Crown 8Svo, 6s. 


THIS DAY 18 PUBLISHED.—THIRD IMPRESSION. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS ee 


NTRIM. By Moira O'NEILL. Cr. &vo, in artistic binding, gilt top, 
“Surely here is the kind of singing that is born, not made —the kind 


that abides with one.” — Outlook. E ’ 
“One ef the mest charming books of verse ever produced.”—Pall Ma?! Gazste, 








A SUITABLE GIFT FOR EASTER. 


PRAYERS FROM THE PORTS. 
A Calendar of Devotion. Edited by Lavurte MaGnus, M.A., and CECI 
HEADLAN, B.A. Second Edition, Revised. TF cap. svo, ds. 

“ The best sacred anthology we have yet come across. Every piece in the col- 
lection is truly spiritual, —Saturday Revie le 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF sCOTLAND. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By 


WILLIAM WATT. With Maps, and Plan of Aberdeen in 1661 by Gordon of 
Rothiemay. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEXT WEEK.—AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 


S/ RACINESCA. ByF. Marios Crawrorp. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1014. APRIL, 1900. 
POWER.—THE | Jp) iS OF THE 












ME THOD: Jueen’s Visit to her op yple of 
The Mob of Paris and the’ Crowd of London ! p n of the Thedere 
incais: a European Disaster: The Tradition al Art of the French Drama; 
s Power of Recovery; The oad Edition of * Lavengro”; Dr. Knapp’s 










tion. TRIBUTE TO THE FLaG. By Nellie K. Blissett.-LORD JIM: & 





Indiscret 

SKETCH. Chaps. 14-16. By Joseph Conrad.--NAMEs OF PLACES. By Sir Herbert 
Maxweil, B PL.—-SCUPLAND AND Mu. LDWIN SMITH. By Andrew Lang.— 
ON be : ; Lb. Bletcher.--A Cosic CHBSTERFIELD. 





[ONS IN SovTH APRICA. V. With Map.— 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 





BooKS FOR THE SPRING. 


TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


tra Crown §V0, 6s. 
™ ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the same Author. 


Extra Crown 8y0, 68. 


tHE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By Rev. A. Foster- 


MELLIAR, M.A. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8v0, 8s. 6d. net. 


GARDEN MAKING. 


Suggestions for the Utilization 
of Home Grounds. By L. H. BAILEY. Globe Svo, 4s. net. 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS. A Primer for 


By J. WRIGHT F.R.HS. With 50 Illustrations, Pott 8vo, Is 


GARDEN 
Amateurs 


THE COUNTRY - SIDE. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpr Fow er, 


M4. Illustrated, Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 
By W. WarbDz 


WITH THE BIRDS. 
A bg With Illustrations by Bryan Hoox. Third Edition, 
Enlarged, Crown 80, 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, és 


OSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 

CURIOS. T. BUCKLAND. Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations. 
Each Series separately, in Small 8vo, 2s. 6d., as follows : —FIRST SERIES 
—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &ce. SECOND SERIES~— 
Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. 
THIKD SERIES—Wild Ducks, Fis hing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. 
FOURTH SERIES—Giants, Mum: nies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, 
Salm Qn, &e 


ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature 


Studies. Ry Professor L. C. MIALU, F.R.S. With Illustrations, chiefly 
by 4. R. HAMMOND, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, First 
Lessons in Earth-lore fer Children. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 
v0, 36. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 


SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. With Notes by FRANK BUCKLAN:) 
a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illu 
trated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 


Remini: ences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By the late Canon 
ATKINSON, D.C.L. With Maps and Illustrations, Extra Crown &yo, 5 
net ; Illustra ted Edition, 12s. net. Z 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
NORMANDY. By Peroy Dearmen,M.A. Illustrated 


by JOSEPH PENNELL. ExtrajCrown 8vo, 6s. [Just ready. 


DONEGAL, &c. By Sterwen Gwynn. Illustrated by 


HuGH THOMSON. Extra Crown &vo, 6s. 


YORKSHIRE. By Artuur H. Norway. Illustrated 


by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra Crown $v0, és. 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brapugy. IJllustrated 


by Husu THomsos « SSEPH PENNELL. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. By A. H. Norway. 
Tllustrated b OSEPH TESNELL and HUG uw THOMSON. Extra Crown 


vo, 6s. 








MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-page (and 
some sinaller) I!lustre , Demy Sve, lés. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Tllnstra- 


tions, Demy Sve 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


strations, Demy 


With 


| THE UNITED KINGDOM: 





ACROSS ENGLAND IN A DOGCART : from Londen | 


lo St. David's aud Back. With 1! tons, Demy Svo, 168. 


AN OLD- FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND | SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. 
| COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. Crown 8vo, 
"| SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. Crown Svo, 2s. 64, 


WALES. Demy $vo, wi ‘isprece, 128. 


A eeateas ON THE ROAD: an Artist’s Wand 


ings in Ken:. s Surrey, W Itiustratiens Deroy Sro, 1s 


( 





MACMTLLAN and CO., 


THREE NEW VOLUMES 


MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 


In 3 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth —_ ant, 10s. 6d. net. 


READY ON TUESDAY. 








GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
a Political 


History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &c., 


in 3'vol. 8vo0, 15s. net. 
TIMES. — The — readable political history of E ngland ) et written. 
SATURDAY REVI EW. “A great book in its way.” 
SPECTATOR. ‘Those who w: ant an easy summary of political history cannot 
dc is tter than ce onsult this work.’ 
ATLY NE WS.—* A book which every one would be the better for reading.” 


THE WAR IN. ‘SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Il!ustrations and Plane. 





which 





LIBRARY EDITION. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Eulite d, with short Introductions and Footnotes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 
(i 
Reena " the Plays in Separate Volumes, bound 
gilt tops ch. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 368 
In 1 vol. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 





in Cloth, Is. each. Roag, 


RENAISSANCE & MODERN ART. 


Ry W. H. GoODYER. M.A., Curator of Fine Arts in the Museum of the 
Breoklyn Institute. With many Ilustratt ns, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 











CABSAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


By T. RICE HouMes, Author of “ A History of the Indian Mutiny.” With a 
Portrait, Mape, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 

ATITEN.LOUM.—* The style is bright and even vivacious throughout It will 

figure for many years to come as the most prominent and important discussion of 


the subject 


ov TLC OK.“ He adds to his other gifts that of spirited narrative.” 





HINTS ON THE CONDUCT OF 


BUSINESS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. By Sir COURTENAY Bork E Sy pe 
Secretary to the Board of ap ng sometime Privat’ Secretare to th | 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Globe 8vo, Ss. 6d. 


BY SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. 


INORGANIC EVOLUTION AS 


STUDIED hay _SPECERI M ANALYSIS. By Sir NoRMAN Lock 
K.C.B., PR . Sy¥o, is. net. 


BY THE LATE 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


CAMPS, QUARTERS, AND CASUAL PLACES. Extia 
BARR. ACKS, BIVOUACS, AND BATTLES. (rown Sve, 


Crown 8¥o, 


2s, 6d. 


Shae London. 
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THE BEST BOOK BY 

THE GREATEST WAR 

CORRESPONDENT OF 
MODERN TIMES. 


A Fascinating 
Record of Personal 
Reminiscences. 


CHEAP EDITION, 6s. 


MEMORIES STUDIES 
WAR AND PEACE. 


BY 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


‘‘These stirring, fascinating 
papers of Mr. Archibald Forbes’s 
are, and will be, for many reasons 
memorable...... Itisa living, vivid 
page from the history of our 
time.” —Daily News. 

‘‘He has been one of the most 
active and distinguished pion- 
eers in the work of the modern 
war correspondent, and his re- 
miniscences, both of war and of 
peace, set forth in this singu- 
larly interesting volume, are as 
graphie and stirring as his ex- 
periences have been vivid and 
varied.” —Zimes. 


*.* This book has been five 
times reprinted to meet the 
large demand. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 6s. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


The Record of an Historic 
Regiment. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


‘*His book is a worthy record 
of deeds a memory of which it 
is essential to preserve.” — Times. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited. 
LONLON, PARIS. NLW YORK 


racy rarrexr ! 
TET RNT 





ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LESSONS 





Being a comment By 
from week to week SPE 
NSER 


OF THE until the Relief of 
WAR Ladysmith. 2s. 6d. WILKINSON 
“ Everything that Mr. SPENSER WILKINSON writs is y 


value, for he only writes on matters which he has studied 
and which HE UNDERSTANDS—BETTER, PERHAPS 
ON THE WHOLE, THAN ANY ONE ELSE IN Th 
COUNTRY. Zke lessons of the war as sketched by him 
are such as should be studted by statesmen and by the 
beople...... Such an Empire as ours can hardly be too well 
prepared, To call on our statesmen to prepare themseloes 
zs to ask them...... to veview Sully the whole of the Sactors 
of the international position. Thrs has been Mr. Wilpiy. 
son's great task, and all lovers of thety country will hope 
that he may long be spared, in the active service of the en, 
to promote an object which he has already done much ty 
further.” —ATHENZUM, March 31st, 1900. 














A BOOK OF THE HOUR. AT BEVERY BOOKSTALL. 
ARMY ADMINISTRATION: 
A Business View. 
By “OENTURION.” 1s. 


“A thoughtful, practical, and well-informed discussion of an important subject....well worthy 
attention.” —Scotsinn. - 


By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of ‘‘The Old Dominion.” 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 


Has been favourably reviewed by 





The Spectator. _ The Globe. 
The Saturday Review. The St. James’s Gazette. 
The Speaker. The Echo. 

The Glasgow Herald. 





The Review of the Week. 
The British Weekly. 
The Literary World. 


| The Manchester Guardian. 
The Academy. | 


The Rock. 
The East Anglian Daily News. 
The Yorkshire Post. 
The Leeds Mercury. 
The Guardian. 
&e., &e. 


The Outlook. 
The Illustrated London News. 
The Pilot. 
The Bookman, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 








SECOND BDITION NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD 
OR, MOTHERS AND SONS. 


A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


Crown Syo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“This wise and earnest book.”"—Gvardian. 
“ [tis a sincere and useful appcal for seriously meeting a great problem.’ —Literaiure, 


“This volume is written with an earnestness and seriousness which must command re 
and the delicacy and moral sincerity with which a difficult subject is treated will 


spect. , 
appeal even to the most sensitive of minds. In dealing with education and the formation 
of character ibe authoress writes much that is of value.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘We should be glad to know that the book found its way into the hands of a large 


number of both mothers and fathers.’—Literary World. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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"EW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. THIRD EDITION SOW READY. 





BENNET BURLEIGH’S HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8v0, 6s, Th e N ATA L. CA M P Al G N 


By BENNET BURLEIGH. 


Burleigh. 


S Oo P H | A Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations, 3 Folding Maps, and Portrait of Bennet 
@ 


Large crown 8vo, 432 pp., price 6s. 
“Mr. Burleigh’s account of the Natal Campaign is not the first in the field, 


By STAN LEY J . WEYM A N . but it is the most important.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Burleigh’s wide experience of war, gathered in many a campaign in almost 
every quarter of the world, his intimate knowledge of military detail, his sound 


Author of “A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” &c. judgment and picturesqueness of style, have won for him a well-deserved popularity, 


which his present book is certain to increase.”—Duily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Bennet Burleigh is one of the most expertenced and enterprising of 
3ritish War Correspondents, and his articles make a very readable and, on the 


—seotsman. 


#.¢ This is a Story of London Life in the time of | whole, fairly coherent account of the part of the war with which they deal.” 
« 


George II. “The book will take a high place among the many similar publications now 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
LONDON, NEW YORK, and BOMBAY. 


coming from the press.”"—Morning Post. 
“ Mr. Burleigh’s latest volume is a handsome, interesting, and useful one.” 


“Mr, Bennet Burleigh’s brilliant book.”—Datly Mail, 


—Newcastle Chronicle. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 








OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “Bells and Pome- 


mamma’ ail } granates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s “Old Paris,’ 1878; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 1843; 


A RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE OF | * Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; Moores “ Alps in 1864” ; Cook's * Foxhunting,” 1826: 
ie 


JSEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS for April contains :—Old English 
CEO, US mericens (including some early newspapers).—Ancient Rolls of 


George Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; “ New Arabian Nights” (2 vols.), 1882; * Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “ Life. John Mvtton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life” 
na Visitations.—The Famous Dering Roll of the Fourteenth Century.— (2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted ; list 





ioe Memorials of the Poet Ciare.—Black Letter (including Chaucer, | Post-free—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
561).—Bibliography.—Ireland.—Rare Tracts.—. mportant Collection of 23 

a een Century Newspapers. -Shakespearlana.—south Sea Scheme | T2OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
Norfolk and Suffolk.—Autographs of the Duke of Marlborough, Geo. Cruik- 187 Plecadiliy, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 





ch and Lelgh Hunt.—The Original Rolls of Household Expenses of Mary | All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
oe fer Kings and Nobles of France, 1962 to 1591.—And Works of | for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. oe 





Unusual Interest and Rare Occurrence. Post-tree. 





95 GREAT WINDMILL ST., LONDON, W. (One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, fron. January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January und July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but | yearly Volumes may ba obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
to tha PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2? and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
PaTRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
TaUsTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; The AROHDEACON ot MAIDSTONE, 
CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN--Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
PaysiciaN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., MMA 
AcTuaRY—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,128,711. Annual Income, £407,182. 


The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most tavourable. 








WHOLE-LIFE anD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


MEDOC. RBik®KsECE BANK. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Down SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 





Bots. 4-Bots. INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
BORDEAUX, an exceilent TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
light Dinner Wine. The quality allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
wine usually sold at much higher on the miniinum monthly balances, when not drawn 





price 


below £100 
The BIKKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


ST. ESTEPHE Post-frec,  SRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Superlor DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 


increasing number of customers , , . YTy ‘ 
it procures us in London and the 17/6 9/9 THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


dence tasubmaitting tt tothoas who EPPS’S COCOA. 


like pure Bordeaux wine. 
| GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carriage 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


Puid to uny Railway Station, includiny Causes 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 








and Bottles, 


AH who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- | 


| 

| | 
wean ao sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a | Ee P Pp 5 7 S Cc fe) Cc oO A, 

| 


We regret the inoreased duty compels advance of WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


1, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should 








Monthly, price Half-a-crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

SoME LEssONS OF THE TRANSVAAL Wak. By 
Jean de Bloch. 

TEN YEARS IN JOHANNESBURG. By William 
Hosken. 

THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION AcT. By Henry 
Bournes Higgins, Q.C. 

THE CRUCIFIXION, AS AN EVOLUTIONARY FORCE.— 
I. By the Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

CycLE LAW IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By H. 
Graves. 

THE NEXT Pore. By Dr. Sigmund Miinz. 

FoGs AND THEIR TEACHING. By the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon. 

THE ARI AND THE COUNTRY: TUSCAN NOTEs. 
By Vernon Lee. 

PUBLIC-HovusEs. By Noel Buxton. 

WHIG IMPERIALISM. By Bolton King. 

MODERN GERMAN LYRIC POETRY. By the Count 
de Soissons. 

MONASTIC ORDERS UP TO DATE.—II. THE SWEAT- 
ING OF ORPHAN GIRLS. By E. Saint-Genix. 
MR. COLERIDGE AND THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL: 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM SIR RALPH 

THOMPSON. 


Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 


THE CoLUMBUS Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 & 134 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 
by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








denies UNION BANK ot 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital ...esceeecsereeens £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..cceceseeceesseveee 750,00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... ) 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Bratiches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

rELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street reach the Publishing Office not later than the | which may ae o it “ 
. . sRY, er. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. JSrst post on Friday. 71 Cornhill, London, E.0, _ 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREgg 


NOW READY.—VOL. II. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Honorary Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam. 


bridge, and Professor of Natural Philoso bf the University of Edinburgh. Ine vols. demy 4to, 23s. each. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Ostorne Reyyotps, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Engineerino 


in the Owens College, Manchester. 








(Nearly ready, 


AETHER AND MATTER: a Development of the Relations of the Aether to Material Med; 
including a Discussion of the Influence of the Earth's Motion on the Phenomena of Light; being One of ‘Two Essays to which the Adams Prize w 1a, 
1899 in the University of Cambridge. By JOSEPH LARMOR, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s Colleg ze. Demy 8vo. Neary ren. Vir 

add 


NEARLY READY.—THIRD EDITION OF “OEDIPUS COLONEUS.” 


SOPHOCLES. THE PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS, with Critical Notes, Commentary, anq 
Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JELB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. y anc 
Part II. =—— COLONEUS. Third Edition. 
Part III. TIGONE. Third Ldition, i 
bart Viil. THE FRAGMENTS. Demy vo. bi he Pree, 


Classical Review.“ Of the ‘ Sophocles’ as a whole we can only add our mite to the general verdict of scholars, who place it in the first rank of extant editions 
the classics.” Ous of 


TWO LECTURES ON THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT EPIDAURUS 


AND ATHENS. Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hon. Physician Liverpool Royal Infi 
Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University College, Liverpool. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 3s. net. * [immed hate 


, READY MAY Iist—NEW WORE BY SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. Lectures and Addresses by Sir Josnua Fitcn, 


M.A., LL.D., late her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges, and Author of “ Lectures on Teaching,” “ The Arnolds and their Influence on English Ed lucation,” 
The forthcoming volume consists of lectures and addresses given in Cambridge, or before the Teachers’ Guild and other bodies of Teachers in England ai 
America. Its general aim is to direct attention to various aspects of educational theory and of practical work ; and it includes several monographs on the lives yg 


ished < nd: representative teachers. 
ee _ 4 BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING. Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Tern, 


1880. Crown 8vo, New Edition, 5 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF THE REV. R. H. QUICK. Edited by F. Storr. With Portrait 


crown 8v0, 7s. 
Atheneum. ~ ciel ook will have to be read by all teachers.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. — There is scarcely a dull paragraph in oe whole book of 500 pages.” 


[Nearly ready, 





= hy 





THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
THE MAKING OF CHARACTER : : some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By Jonny MacCoyy, 


Balliol College, Oxford; Professor of Philo in University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 2s 
THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG IN THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated jnio 
English with Notes and Introduction, by B. BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ A Companion to Plato's Republic.” Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By 


W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford, now the Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education in Victoria Uni: 
versity. W ith 7 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s.; cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 
Atheneum.—* Fhorough!y to be recommended.” 


AN APPENDIX TO SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS CONTAINING A CATALOGUE 


OF MANUSCRIPTS AND NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ABOTH. Edited by C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [Jn the Press 


THE GOSPEL OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, TOGETHER WITH THE APOCALYPSES 0F 


EACH ONE OF THEM. Edited from the Syriac Ms., with a Translation and Introduction, by J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. (D.Litt. Dublin), Fellow of Clars 
College, Cambridge. (Nearly ready, 


WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Notes for 


the use of Students of Social and Economic Questions. By A. L. BOWLEY, M.A., F.S.S., Lecturer in Statistics at the London School of Economics and Politica! 
Science. Demy Svo, 6s. net. 
Speaker.—“ Full ‘of information hitherto Pract ically unattainable....The book is the result of long and skilful labour and a highly important addition to the 
library of every social, ¢conor mic or statistical student.” 


A HISTORY OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. By T. A. Wauker, LL.D., Fellow and Tutor 





of, and Lecturer of History in, Peterhouse, Cambridge. Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Peace of Westph alia, 1648. Demy 8vo, lus. net. 
Speaker.—* bir of no other w oe which deals with the forerunners of Grotius with Dr. Walker's detail and exactitulde....OQvhers beside lawrers will look 
forward with great inte: t to the appe of the second volume of Dr. Walker's history. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPAICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—l". H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambnidge. 
rr r ~ ~ she 
OUTLINES OF MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Minter Macorre, LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant, Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers. Crown 8vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s éd. 
FIE LD- ee L ORD R OBERTS. Vv .C., writes :—* A most useful and instructive book.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* We can str “recommend Dr. Maguire's excellent treatise to cur readers of all callings—sailor, soldier, or civilian.” 
Saturday Review.—* This box Vk will weil repay the perusal both of soldiers and civilians.” 


Bookman.—* & book ok for the strategist and for all interested in military matters. Seas and lands are considered with a view to their advantages for attacker 
defence. The point of view is interesting even to the civilian.” 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor for the Old Yestament and Apocrypha—A. F. KIRKEPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF CHRONICLES, Hdited by the Rev. W. E. Baryts, 


D.D. 4s. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. Edited by the Ven. T. T. Prrowne, B.D., Archdeacon of 


Norwich. 3s, 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warchouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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